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Program Operations 


ONTHLY benefits being paid 
M under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program at 
the end of April totaled $430.7 mil- 
lion. About 8.2 million persons were 
receiving these benefits—85,900 more 
than at the end of March. The in- 
creases in number for all types of 
benefits were slightly larger than 
those in March. The overall gain was 
larger than that in any other month 
since June 1955, when the initial ef- 
fect of the liberalization in the retire- 
ment test under the 1954 amendments 
to the Social Security Act was being 
reflected in the data on program 
operations. 
Since September 19854, when bene- 
fit increases under the 1954 amend- 
ments became effective, the amount 





old-age benefits (from $58.75 to 
$62.59) to $1.66 for child’s benefits 
(from $35.11 to $36.77). The higher 
averages resulted partly from the in- 
creasing proportion of benefits com- 
puted on the basis of earnings after 
1950. Contributing also was the pro- 
gressively rising proportion of bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits were com- 
puted under the 1954 provision that 
permits the 4 or 5 years of lowest 
covered earnings to be dropped in the 
computation of the average monthly 
wage. 

The increases in the average 
monthly amount of old-age, widow’s 
or widower’s, and parent’s benefits 
were partly due to an administrative 
change in accounting procedure. Be- 
fore December 1955, an aged person 


entitled both as an old-age beneficiary 
and as the survivor of an insured 
worker received two payments each 
month—(1) the full amount of the 
old-age benefit and (2) the difference 
between the survivor and old-age 
benefits. Beginning in December 1955, 
however, all such reduced amounts 
payable as survivor benefits were in- 
cluded with the old-age benefits. 
These beneficiaries are now counted 
only as old-age beneficiaries; because 
of the inclusion of the reduced sur- 
vivor benefits, the amount shown for 
old-age benefits is slightly larger than 
it would have been under the earlier 
procedure. Since such persons and 
their reduced survivor benefits are 
now excluded from the parent’s or 
the widow’s or widower’s benefit cate- 





of the average old-age benefit has —_ —_ —_ 
pose Bcyy: a jour “ sea i m- Old-age and survivors insurance: 
perenne hi - woocentl Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
erage payment up to $62.59. Average Number (in thousands).................. 8,236 8,150 7,330 
monthly amounts for wife’s or hus- Amount (in millions).................... $431 $425 $370 
band’s, child’s, and parent’s benefits Average old-age benefit.................. $62.59 $62.42 $60.64 
have shown a similar trend since Average old-age benefit awarded in month $69.52 $70.65 $71.13 
September 1954. The averages for 
widow’s or widower’s benefits and for pene wc teten ‘et 
9 ecipients ousands) : 
pene phen Pesovenergettresbaer sre Old-age assistance...................s00: 2,531 2,535 2,551 
P Aid to dependent children (total)......... 2,254 2,241 2,261 
of the relatively large number of DO MM i io winds dan cea ces 105 105 103 
low benefits awarded during those Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 252 249 232 
months under the liberalized insured- General assistance (cases)............... 322 336 357 
status provision in the 1954 amend- “oo pi 954.30 954.16 $51.89 
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= gee Aid to dependent children (per family).... 89.68 89.39 86.68 
s 1954 legislation gave fully in- Aid to the blind 58.64 58.48 56.81 
sured status to workers who had died Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 56.74 56.53 55.13 
uninsured or only currently insured General assistance (per case)............ 54.13 55.35 55.79 
after 1939 and before September 1950 
but who had at least 6 quarters of Unemployment insurance: 
coverage Initial claims (in thousands)............... 984 936 1,009 
F Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands). 1,219 1,313 1,345 
The increases in average monthly  denenits paid (in millions)................. $134 $152 $136 
amounts for the 19 months since Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
September 1954 range from $3.84 for Sl n0c 600seensenneneceeceeseeens een $27.02 $27.13 $24.85 








gories, the average monthly amounts 
for these types of benefits are in- 
creased somewhat. 

Monthly benefit awards numbered 
136,300 in April—about 10,000 more 
than in March but about 20 percent 
less than the number awarded in 
April 1955. Lump-sum death pay- 
ments totaling $10.5 million were 
awarded in April to 54,600 persons. 

A disability-freeze period was es- 
tablished for about 11,000 workers in 
April, bringing the total number to 
107,000. As a result of the freeze, 
about 31,100 old-age beneficiaries had 
their benefits increased by $10.14 a 
month, on the average, from July 
1955 through March 1956, which is 
the latest month for which such 
data are available. The higher bene- 
fits were attributable to the exclusion 
of a period of disability and/or the 
dropping (when eligibility for the 
dropout stemmed from the disability 
freeze) of up to 5 years of lowest 
earnings in the computation of the 
worker’s average monthly wage. 
About 9,900 monthly benefits payable 
to dependents of these retired work- 
ers and to survivors of workers who 
had established a period of disability 
before death were increased because 
of the freeze. For the same reason, 
lump-sum death benefits payable on 
the earnings records of almost 1,800 
deceased workers were increased by 
an average amount of about $24 per 
worker. 


@ Decreases for old-age assistance 
and general assistance highlighted 


the changes in the public assistance 
caseloads in April. About 4,700 fewer 
persons received old-age assistance in 
April than in March, with 40 of the 
53 States reporting decreases. The 
number of general assistance cases 
dropped 14,000; 40 of the 49 States 
for which changes could be computed 
showed fewer cases in April than in 
March. 

Caseloads rose slightly in the other 
three assistance programs, with most 
of the States reporting increases in 
aid to dependent children and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 

For the special types of public as- 
sistance, in a few States policy re- 
visions were primarily responsible for 
appreciable changes in caseloads dur- 
ing April. In Alabama, the continuing 
effects of liberalizations made early 
in 1955 were largely responsible for 
the increase of 867 (0.9 percent) in 
the number of persons receiving old- 
age assistance. Maine reported the 
closing of a substantial number of 
old-age assistance cases after an in- 
tensive review of the recipient rolls 
showed that relatives were able to 
support the recipients whose cases 
were closed. 

In Illinois, increases of 1,473 in 
the number of families receiving aid 
to dependent children and of 809 in 
the number of recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled re- 
flected the effects of recent policy 
changes. Beginning in March the 
waiting period for receipt of aid to 
dependent children was shortened for 
certain types of cases involving the 


absence of a parent from the home, 
and a more liberal definition of total 
disability was applied in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
Florida’s relatively new program of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled had an increase of 584 (42.1 
percent) during the month. 

Average payments under the spe- 
cial types of public assistance re- 
mained practically unchanged for the 
Nation as a whole. For general as- 
sistance there was a drop of $1.22 
per case, but because of a sizable 
decrease in the number of persons 
in the cases the payment per person 
actually averaged slightly more than 
in the preceding month. 

Most of the individual State 
changes in average payments for the 
special types of public assistance were 
small. For some States with substan- 
tial changes in averages, vendor pay- 
ments for medical care accounted for 
a large part of the variation. Sizable 
changes in a few other States re- 
sulted from policies initiated in April. 
Nevada, for example, began meeting 
half of budgeted need above the 
former maximum of $65 for aged 
recipients; the average payment in 
old-age assistance rose $3.45. In New 
Mexico, average payments increased 
$5.72 per family in aid to dependent 
children and $2.27 per recipient in 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled when the State began meet- 
ing total budgeted need within the 
maximums for these programs. When 
Mississippi met the full amount of 

(Continued on page 24) 





Agri 
1956 
Civilian labor force '? total (in thousands) 66,555 
Employed 63,990 
Unemployed............. ere Rpt 2,564 
Personal income !* (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
| Th 14 i: nae Pon ie 2: TEE $317.1 
Wage and salary disbursements. . 218.7 
Proprietors’ income ......... aio Ars Pops Nie 38.8 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.... 39.8 
Social insurance and related payments...... 13.3 
Public assistance ....... 2.5 
meee... S60... Se. 5 een ee fies Set? 324). eee: 9.6 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 5.7 
ean EUS I cs Sse bdo Ose SK ous Bowe a ge eee es koe 114.9 





1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


Commerce. 


March April Calendar year 
1956 1955 1955 1954 
65,912 64,647 65,847 64,468 
63,078 61,685 63,193 61,238 
2,834 2,962 2,654 3,230 
$315.2 $298.9 $303.3 $287.6 
217.5 204.6 208.5 196.2 

38.6 38.3 38.4 37.9 
39.5 36.5 37.4 35.3 
13.2 12.5 12.3 11.5 

2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 
9.6 9.4 9.3 8.9 
5.7 5.1 5.2 4.5 
114.7 114.2 114.5 114.8 


Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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State and Local Financing 


In the past few years a number of individuals and groups— 
both public and private—have studied public assistance to re- 
appraise the Federal and State-local roles in financing the pro- 
grams. Discussion of possible changes in Federal responsibility 
has ranged from eliminating to increasing the Féderal share. 
This article reviews the financing of the programs since 1935, 
sets forth some questions on the implications that the trends 
and the underlying social and economic factors have for the 
Federal role, and summarizes the major points of view held by 
the various groups that have been interested in these issues. 


aid to the needy in the United 

States was primarily a local re- 
sponsibility, patterned on the Eliza- 
bethan poor laws. Early in the twen- 
tieth century a few States began to 
assist the localities in meeting the 
costs of public aid. The Federal Gov- 
ernment first assumed major finan- 
cial responsibility during the great 
depression of the 1930’s. The first 
Federal grants for general assistance 
were made in 1932, and expenditures 
for Federal work programs began in 
1933. 

As a result of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s entry into financing public 
aid, programs in operation in 1935 
for income maintenance were fi- 
nanced largely from Federal funds. 
Only the small programs then in 
operation for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind were financed entirely from 
State and local funds. In 1935 the 
Social Security Act was passed; the 
Federal Government withdrew from 
financial participation in general as- 
sistance but continued its work pro- 
grams for the unemployed. 

Under the act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided grants-in-aid for 
categorical assistance programs for 
the aged, the blind, and children 
and set up insurance programs for 
the aged and the unemployed. As a 
result, since 1935, public programs 


Frc more than a hundred years, 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. The 
article is taken from a more detailed ana- 
lytical report, available on request from 
the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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for income maintenance in the Uni- 
ted States have changed greatly. 
Today, basic protection is provided 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment insurance, fi- 
nanced by employers and employees. 
The Federal work programs are no 
longer in operation—the last one was 
discontinued in 1943—and public as- 
sistance is a complementary program 
depended on to meet the needs of 
persons who are not covered by social 
insurance, those for whom insurance 
programs are not applicable, or those 
whose insurance benefits are not 
adequate to provide a basic living. 
Most recipients of public aid today 
are assisted under the special types 
of public assistance; only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the needy 
receive general assistance. 


Trends in Expenditures from 
State and Local Funds 


In 1955 the States! and localities 
combined spent more than $1.3 billion 
for public assistance from State and 
local funds—more than two and two- 
thirds times the amount they spent 
in 1935, the year preceding the first 
Federal grants for the special types 
of public assistance under the Social 
Security Act. Even as corrected for 
the changing value of the dollar, 1955 
State and local expenditures were 
more than one-third larger than they 
were in 1935. Expenditures alter- 
nately increased and decreased in 


1 Throughout the article, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are 
excluded from the discussion of State and 
local financing. 


of Public Assistance, 1935-55 


by Exten J. Perxins* 
four major periods—1935-39, 1939-44, 
1944-50, and 1950-54—and turned 
upward again in 1955. The period 
of largest increase was from 1944 to 
1950. State and local costs reached 
their peak for the 20-year period in 
1955 (chart 1). 

A number of social, economic, and 
legislative factors operated with vary- 
ing force during the 20 years to in- 
crease State and local costs. They 
include the withdrawal in 1936 of 
the Federal Government from finan- 
cial responsibility for general assist- 
ance; passage of the Social Security 
Act in 1935 and the resulting devel- 
opment of new State and local cate- 
gorical programs; the growing aged 
and child population; the increase in 
family dislocations during and after 
World War II; the rise in living costs 
during the war and postwar periods; 
the increasing cost of medical care; 
and some improvement in the level 
of assistance payments for mainte- 
nance. Among the offsetting factors 
tending to reduce State and local 
costs were the high level of economic 
activity beginning early in the 1940’s, 
particularly during World War II and 
the Korean hostilities; the growth of 
the insurance programs, especially 
old-age and survivors insurance after 
1950; and the enactment of several 
amendments to the public assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act be- 
ginning in 1946 that increased the 
Federal share of assistance costs. 
These factors acted with unequal 
force on different groups of States 
and on the individual programs. As 
a result, the general trends in total 
State and local expenditures were 
not characteristic of all States and 
all programs. 

The overriding factors affecting 
State and local expenditures for 
public assistance during the 20 years 
were influences for ,increased costs 
except during the Second World War. 
These were strong enough until 1950 
to offset the general decreases in the 
incidence of need that resulted from 
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the Nation’s generally high economic 
level since the early forties. State 
and local expenditures for aid to the 
blind decreased slightly during World 
War II but only for a brief period. 
Old-age assistance costs did not halt 
in their upward trend until after 
1950, when old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage was extended and 
benefits were increased; even these 
costs increased again in 1955. Ex- 
penditures from State and local funds 
for aid to dependent children and 
general assistance were more sensi- 
tive to the improved economic condi- 
tions, but costs for these programs 
rose, even so, with the increase in 
living costs after the war. 

Thus it appears that, unless there 
is an extreme labor shortage, a gen- 
erally high level of employment can- 
not be depended on to result in large 
declines in assistance costs—except 
in general assistance and, to a con- 


siderably lesser degree, aid to de- 
pendent children—as long as rela- 
tively high living costs keep average 
payments up and the nonearning age 
groups in the population continue to 
grow. At times of high employment, 
the assumption is valid that assist- 
ance recipients represent, in largest 
part, persons for whom usual or even 
high employment opportunity alone 
is not sufficient to enable them to be 
self-supporting. Included in the group 
are large numbers of the aged— 
predominantly women—and persons 
with physical disabilities, whose pros- 
pects for participation in the labor 
force are remote. Included also are 
many children whose fathers are ill, 
dead, or absent from the home and 
whose mothers often are not equipped 
to find employment remunerative 
enough to allow them to make proper 
provision for day care of the chil- 
dren. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance expenditures from State and local funds, 1935-55 
in States grouped by income, 1951-53 
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The strongest influences for de- 
creasing expenditures for the assist- 
ance programs, therefore, will come 
from old-age and survivors insurance 
as it decreases costs for old-age as- 
sistance—so far, the assistance pro- 
gram of largest expenditure—and 
from retraining and vocational and 
medical rehabilitation services. Even 
if such services could be made avail- 
able to all assistance recipients who 
could benefit by them, it is likely that 
considerable numbers still would need 
maintenance assistance. Many per- 
sons who could, with the help of 
these services, lead more comfortable, 
meaningful, and useful lives still 
could not achieve self-support. 

Expenditures in States with high- 
est income showed greatest sensi- 
tivity to economic changes, and costs 
in those with lowest income reacted 
least. Two factors account for the 
difference between the two groups 
of States: the relative degree to 
which their economies are industrial- 
ized and the adequacy of their as- 
sistance programs. 

The States with highest income 
are, in general, highly industrialized. 
Their caseloads therefore declined 
soonest and to the greatest extent 
among the three groups of States, 
as a result of the acute labor short- 
ages created when industry was con- 
verted to production for defense and 
war in the early 1940’s (chart 2). 
Because of their industries, also, they 
had the largest declines in State and 
local costs for old-age assistance 
after 1950 when the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program was liberal- 
ized. In addition, the highest-income 
States include many with the most 
nearly adequate assistance programs; 
their assistance payments in the late 
thirties and the early forties gen- 
erally met need in full as it was de- 
fined in State law and policy. There- 
fore, as State fiscal capacity began 
to increase and additional State and 
local funds became available, these 
States did not consider it necessary 
to raise individual payments substan- 
tially; they raised payments later as 
the cost of living rose. 

The lowest-income States, in con- 
trast, are primarily agricultural and 
so shared to a lesser degree and for 
a shorter time in the decrease in 
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Chart 2.—Casemonths ‘of public assistance received, 1935-55 
{Semilogarithmic scale] 
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1 Sum of monthly numbers of recipients for each"year. 


incidence of need that resulted from 
the generally high level of employ- 
ment and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage. Since these States rec- 
ognized that their assistance stand- 
ards in the late thirties were inade- 
quate, they raised them in the early 
forties as the increased State fiscal 
capacity that came with improved 
economic conditions made _ possible 
the expenditure of additional State 
and local funds. With higher assist- 
ance standards, additional groups in 
the population became eligible for 
aid. As a result, the lowest-income 
States, which started with the lowest 
levels of payments or no programs 
at all in 1935, increased State and 
local expenditures in all but 3 years 
during the 20-year period. 
Comparison of trends in State-local 
and Federal funds.—Expenditures 
from Federal funds increased from 
1936 because (1) State and local ex- 
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penditures for the special types of 
public assistance increased generally, 
and (2) amendments to the Social 
Security Act raised the rate of Fed- 
eral participation several times. Until 
1950, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent less each year for the 
special types of public assistance than 
it spent for general assistance in 
1935, despite the social, economic, 
and population factors that pushed 
up the total costs of the special types 
of public assistance. When allowance 
is made for the changing value of 
the dollar, even the 1955 Federal 
expenditures for the categorical pro- 
grams were about one-third less than 
the 1935 Federal costs for general 
assistance. 


Trends in State and Local 
Fiscal Effort 


Even though the total costs of as- 
sistance mounted in a period of rela- 





tively great economic prosperity, the 
share of the national income devoted 
to the programs declined. In 1955 
the percentage of income payments * 
in the United States used for public 
assistance from Federal, State, and 
local funds was a little more than 
a third of that in 1935. The decrease 
was smallest in the lowest-income 
States, where the 1955 percentage was 
four-fifths that in 1935. 

In the years since 1935, per capita 
income in the United States has been 
generally rising. Individual States 
have had their ups and downs in 
income in individual years, but all 
States were in a substantially better 
position with respect to amount of 
income payments in 1954 (the latest 
year for which data are available) 
than in 1935. For the United States, 
total income payments in 1954 were 
almost five times what they were in 
1935, in actual dollar amounts; 1954 
income payments, corrected for the 
changed dollar value, were about two 
and two-fifths times the 1935 total. 
Income increased most proportion- 
ately in the lowest-income States (to 
more than five times the 1935 level) 
and least in the highest-income 
States (four and two-thirds times). 
The difference between the increases 
in the highest- and middle-income 
States, however, was not large. In 
dollars per capita, the lowest-income 
States had the smallest increase in 
income payments; their percentage 
increase was large because their in- 
come in 1935 was low. 

Trends in expenditures for assist- 
ance payments from State and local 
funds are seen in better perspective 
if they are related to trends in income 
payments. The relationship between 
assistance expenditures and income 
payments is generally used as an 
index of fiscal effort expended by the 
States and localities to finance the 
public assistance programs. 


2 Data used on income payments are those 
on income payments to individuals pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce be- 
fore September 1955. Basic data for the 
analysis were compiled before data on the 
new series of personal income were pub- 
lished. The same States fall in each of the 
three income groups used in this analysis 
under both the old and new income series, 
even though income data for a few indi- 
vidual States changed substantially in the 
new series. 








Chart 3.—Public assistance expenditures from State and local funds per $100 
of income payments, selected years 1935-55, in States grouped by income, 
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During the period 1935-55, income 
payments in the United States in- 
creased 374.8 percent, while com- 
bined expenditures from State and 
local funds for public assistance rose 
170.4 percent. Accordingly, in 1955 
the States and localities as a group 
were expending only a little more 
than half the fiscal effort to finance 
public assistance that they exerted 
in 1935 (chart 3). All this decrease 
in effort, however, occurred in the 
highest- and middle-income groups 
of States. Fiscal effort in the 12 
lowest-income States in 1955 was 
more than two and two-thirds times 
what it was in 1935. Much of the 
increase in effort among the lowest- 
income States occurred in Louisiana 
and Oklahoma. If these two States 
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are excluded, the increase was 94.4 
percent for the lowest-income group. 

Trends in effort followed generally 
the trends in total State and local 
expenditures during the 20 years; 
that is, effort increased from 1935 to 
1940, from 1945 to 1950, and from 
1954 to 1955 and decreased during 
1940-45 and from 1950 to 1954 in all 
income groups of States. The greatest 
increase in State and local fiscal 
effort, as in State and local expendi- 
tures, occurred between the end of 
the war and 1950. Although State 
and local expenditures in the lowest- 
income States rose in all but 3 of 
the 20 years, during the war period 
the increase was less than the rise 
in income payments. Thus these 
States, too, made less effort during 


that period, although their decrease 
was only half that in other States. 

From 1935 to 1955, fiscal effort 
among the States leveled off con- 
siderably, and in 1955 it varied little 
among the three groups of States. 
In the United States as a whole and 
in the highest- and middle-income 
States, the States and localities spent 
47 cents for public assistance per 
$100 of income payments. The lowest- 
income group spent 48 cents, but 
their average effort was brought up 
considerably by Louisiana and Okla- 
homa. Without these two States, the 
lowest-income group spent 35 cents 
for public assistance per $100 of 
income—considerably less than the 
national average. The picture on 
State and local fiscal effort was dif- 
ferent in 1935, when effort varied 
considerably among the groups of 
States. Despite the large Federal 
contribution for general assistance 
of $1.69 per $100 of income payments, 
the average State and local effort 
for the public assistance programs 
for the United States was 85 cents 
per $100 of income payments. The 
highest- and middle-income States 
spent about 95 cents and 93 cents, 
respectively; the lowest-income 
States, about 18 cents. 

The trend toward less variation in 
State and local effort occurred during 
the war, when the highest- and mid- 
dle-income States were able to reduce 
State and local expenditures and the 
lowest-income States took advantage 
of increased resources, combined with 
some drop in the incidence of need, 
to make their payments more nearly 
adequate. It was after the war that 
Louisiana’s and Oklahoma’s atypical 
expenditures began to affect appre- 
ciably the average for the lowest- 
income States. From 1945 through 
1950, these two States brought up the 
average of effort for the lowest-in- 
come States considerably. 

The trend in the lowest-income 
States differed from that in the other 
two groups because they made the 
smallest expenditures from non- 
Federal funds for public assistance in 
1935; their increases in actual dollar 
amounts of income were smaller than 
those of the other States; and they 
still have large parts of their popu- 
lation living at low-income levels. 
As a group, however, even these 
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States lightened their fiscal burden 
for public aid from 1950 to 1954. 

Trends in State and local fiscal 
effort for public assistance cannot be 
evaluated by themselves. Public as- 
sistance is only one of many public 
functions paid from State and local 
tax funds and must take its proper 
place in the whole State fiscal pic- 
ture. Before judgment can be made 
as to whether the decrease in the 
percentage of income used for assist- 
ance in any State indicates that the 
State could bear a larger proportion 
of public assistance costs, trends in 
need for other State and locally sup- 
ported functions must be considered. 
Since World War II, for example, the 
demands on the public education 
facilities have increased so much that 
serious shortages have resulted. Rec- 
ognition of need for public health 
and other welfare services has also 
grown. 

In the States with least resources, 
almost all State functions must be 
operated at levels that are admittedly 
less than adequate. Any step toward 
adequacy in expenditure for one 
function may mean a further move- 
ment away from adequacy for an- 
other. These States, therefore, must 
allocate funds among functions on 
the base of the greatest need or 
emergency and the least damage, so- 
cially and economically, to the 
State’s citizens. 


Effect of Amendments, 1946-52, 
on State-Local Financing 


The major increases in Federal 
participation in the special types of 
public assistance occurred after the 
fiscal year 1945-46 with the succes- 
sive amendments to the public as- 
sistance titles of the Social Security 
Act. At the time of the 1946 amend- 
ments, the Federal Government was 
contributing 50 percent of the public 
assistance costs matchable under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Maximums for Federal participation 
were set at $40 for the adult catego- 
ries and, for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, at $18 for the first child and $12 
for each additional child in a family. 
The 1946 amendments introduced 
the so-called fractional formulas for 
Federal participation in public assist- 
ance costs. Under these formulas, 
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the Federal share is larger in the 
first fraction of payments to recipi- 
ents than in the balance. Congress 
established the formulas for the pur- 
pose, primarily, of giving a more 
favorable Federal share to low-in- 
come States, which generally make 
the smaller assistance payments. In 
1948 and 1952, Congress extended the 
fractional formulas. 

These three groups of amendments 
were introduced by Senator McFar- 
land of Arizona and are frequently 
identified by his name. Under the 
1946 amendments, Federal funds for 
the adult categories equaled two- 
thirds of the first $15 of the average 
payment within a specified maximum 
on individual assistance payments, 
plus one-half the balance; for aid to 
dependent children, Federal funds 
were two-thirds of the first $9 of 
matchable payments, plus one-half 
the balance. The 1946 amendments 
also raised maximums on individual 
assistance payments to $45 for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind, 
and for aid to dependent children 
to $24 for the first child and $15 for 
each additional child. The 1948 and 
1952 amendments each increased the 
fraction of the payment with more 
favorable matching and the maxi- 
mums for Federal participation by 
$5 per recipient for the adult cate- 
gories and $3 for aid to dependent 
children. The proportion of Federal 
funds for the first fraction of the 
assistance payment was increased to 
three-fourths in 1948 and to four- 
fifths in 1952. The combined effect 
of the three groups of amendments 
was to make possible a total increase 
in Federal funds of $15 per recipient 
in the adult categories and more 
than $9 in aid to dependent children. 
This increase occurred when States 
continued to spend as much per re- 
cipient from State and local funds 
as they had before the first amend- 
ments; if States decreased their ex- 
penditures per recipient, then the 
Federal increase was less. 

In 1950, extensive changes were 
made in the public assistance provi- 
sions. The new category of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled was 
established; Federal participation in 
assistance to the needy parent or 
other adult relative in families re- 


ceiving aid to dependent children was 
authorized; and the definition of as- 
sistance was extended to include, in 
addition to money payments to re- 
cipients, payments to suppliers of 
medical services to recipients. In all 
programs except aid to dependent 
children, Federal participation be- 
came possible in payments to recipi- 
ents who are patients in public medi- 
cal institutions. 

The congressional intent in passing 
the 1946, 1948, and 1952 amendments 
was primarily to benefit recipients 
of the special types of public as- 
sistance rather than to decrease State 
and local spending for public assist- 
ance. Because of this intent and be- 
cause of the effect the amendments 
had on Federal spending compared 
with State and local spending and 
fiscal effort, a closer look at public 
assistance in the period 1946-55 seems 
worth while in appraising the Fed- 
eral and State-local financial roles. 

While Congress intended to benefit 
individual recipients by the three 
amendments, the Federal matching 
formula is related to total State and 
local expenditures and not to indi- 
vidual payments. Thus a specified 
increase in the Federal share does 
not necessarily mean that each re- 
cipient receives an increase in his 
assistance payment equal to the Fed- 
eral increase. When the Federal 
share is increased, States use the 
additional funds in one or more ways. 
Some use the full amount of the 
increase to raise payments to re- 
cipients of the special types of public 
assistance. If State funds are limited 
and caseloads are increasing, how- 
ever, a State may use only part of 
the money (or perhaps none of it) 
to raise assistance payments and use 
the rest (or all) to meet the costs 
of the growing assistance rolls. 
Furthermore, if a State is already 
meeting need for the special types 
of public assistance in full, as defined 
in the State’s assistance standards, 
it may see no need or justification 
for increasing assistance payments 
and may reduce State and local 
spending when the Federal share 
goes up. The State may prefer to 
transfer State and local funds to 
another program—for example, gen- 
eral assistance—where perhaps need 
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is being met less nearly adequately 
than in the federally aided programs. 

The public assistance programs are 
interrelated in State and local fi- 
nancing. Thus, aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, when it 
was added to the federally aided pro- 
grams in 1950, affected general as- 
sistance costs. For these reasons, an 
analysis of the effect of the McFar- 
land amendments on non-Federal 
assistance expenditures and on 
State and local fiscal effort is more 
validly related to all public assistance 
expenditures, including general as- 
sistance, than to the special types of 
public assistance alone. To deter- 
mine the effect of the amendments 
on average payments for the special 
types of public assistance, it is helpful 
to look at the changes in State and 
local expenditures per recipient for 
these programs. 

The amendments to the Social 
Security Act since 1946 have not 
resulted in any net decrease in State 
and local expenditures; all the States 
spent more from their own sources 
in 1955 than in 1946. In addition, 
except in a few States, average pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind increased 
by the full amount ($15) provided by 
the 1946, 1948, and 1952 amendments 
combined, and many States raised 
payments more than $15. About 3 
out of 5 States also increased pay- 
ments in aid to dependent children 
by at least the full amount of the 
Federal increase under the 1946, 
1948, 1950, and 1952 amendments. 
Expenditures from State and local 
funds generally went up faster than 
income payments in the States. As 
a result, the percentage of income 
payments used for assistance from 
State and local funds was higher 
in 1955 than in 1946 in more than 
two-thirds of the States. 

The time between the effective date 
of the amendments and the date at 
which States raised payments by the 
entire Federal addition tended to 
increase with successive groups of 
amendments. For example, by 1948, 
2 years after the first of these amend- 
ments were passed, most of the States 
had raised payments from the 1946 
levels by $5 or more for recipients of 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
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blind and by more than $3 for aid 
to dependent children. In contrast, 
of the States making payments in 
1955 that exceeded those in 1946 by 
$15 or more for the adult categories 
and by more than $9 for aid to de- 
pendent children, several reached 
that level only in 1955, 3 years after 
the most recent amendments were 
passed. 


Comparison of State and Local 
Financing 


Since 1935 the States have assumed 
the major responsibility for financing 
the non-Federal costs of the five 
public assistance programs combined. 
In 1955, State funds * paid more than 
three-fourths of the total non-Fed- 
eral bill, but in 1935 the State share 
was a little less than half. The 
localities have not withdrawn, how- 
ever, from financing the programs. 
In 1955 the localities spent $332 mil- 
lion for the five public assistance 
programs—about 30 percent more 
than they did in 1935. At the same 
time State expenditures increased to 
more than four times the 1935 total. 

The sizable portion of non-Federal 
costs of public assistance ,borne by 
the State governments in: 1955 was 
the result in large part of the re- 
quirement in the Social Security Act 
that some State funds be used to 
finance the federally aided programs. 
The tendency toward financing the 
special types of public assistance 
entirely without local funds came 
about in large part as the States ini- 
tiated new programs after 1935. No 
tendency is evident, for the country 
as a whole, toward increased State 
responsibility for general assistance, 
the program financed without Fed- 
eral participation. 

If each of the five assistance pro- 
grams is looked at separately, the 
amount of the average payment per 
recipient appears not to be signifi- 
cantly affected by the proportion of 
total costs paid from State funds. 
Differences between general assist- 
ance and the special types of public 
assistance, however, do appear to be 
influenced by differences in the 
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amount of State funds expended for 
general assistance compared with the 
other programs. For general assist- 
ance, payments in individual States 
tend to be lower and variations among 
States greater than for the categor- 
ical programs. Of the States where 
differences in average payments be- 
tween general assistance and the 
other programs are largest, nearly 
3 in every 4 use no State funds, or 
pay a considerably smaller part from 
State funds, for general assistance 
than for the special types of public 
assistance. It appears, therefore, 
that Federal grants for the special 
types of public assistance and the 
stipulations regarding State finan- 
cial and administrative responsibility 
have been important factors in the 
closer approach to adequacy of pay- 
ments under the special programs 
and in the decrease in State varia- 
tions in those programs. 


Some Questions and Points 
of View 

Reappraisal of the Federal finan- 
cial role in public assistance must be 
based on a consideration of the pur- 
poses that the grants are intended 
to serve and the present and con- 
tinuing validity of those purposes. 
Consideration should also be given 
to the place of public assistance in 
relation to the general grant-in-aid 
structure and to the need for Federal 
support in other areas of national 
interest. Groups and individuals who 
have studied the total grant-in-aid 
program of the Federal Government 
have raised questions and made rec- 
ommendations on the respective fi- 
nancial and administrative roles of 
Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. In the discussion that fol- 
lows, Federal grants for public as- 
sistance are considered primarily by 


4See, for example, the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, A Report to 
the President for Transmittal to the Congress, 
June 1955; Federal, State, and Local Govern- 
ment Fiscal Relations (S. Doc. 69, 78th Cong. 
Ist sess.), June 23, 1943; Council of State 
Governments, Federal-State Relations, Report 
of the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government... (S. Doc. 
81, 8lst Cong., 1st sess.), 1949; V. O. Key, 
The Administration of Federal Grants to States, 
Chicago Public Administration Service, 
1937. 
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themselves rather than 
larger context. 

Any grant-in-aid program assumes 
a national interest in meeting the 
need served by the program. The 
Nation’s interest in meeting eco- 
nomic need through Federal partici- 
pation in public assistance financing 
is based on recognition that the Amer- 
ican economy is a unity that crosses 
State lines. The economic welfare 
of any State depends on the welfare 
of all other States. Materials grown 
or mined in one State are fabricated 
in other States. The food we eat is 
grown all over the Nation. If un- 
employment or widespread poverty 
exists in any part of the Nation, the 
whole country suffers. 

In addition, the American worker 
moves freely from one State to an- 
other. Low per capita income in 
many States is partly attributable 
to out-migration of workers in their 
most productive years. The earning 
population of these States is rela- 
tively small, while the child popula- 
tion is large. On the other hand, 
high per capita income in the large 
industrial States is partly produced 
by in-migrants, the cost of whose 
education was paid by low-income 
States. 

Because the national economy is 
so dependent on the welfare of all 
its parts, the Federal interest in pub- 
lic assistance is related to an interest 
in the economic well-being of all 
Americans, in whatever State they 
live, and is based on the assumption 
that the economic need of any indi- 
vidual shall not be ignored because 
he lives in a State or locality that 
cannot afford to meet it. Federal 
grants for public assistance were in- 
tended to encourage a minimum level 
of program development and at the 
same time to leave the actual admin- 
istration to the States and localities. 
No minimum level is specified in the 
Social Security Act. Under the act, 
however, programs must be statewide 
in operation; they must operate in 
all localities of the State; and all 
persons wishing to apply for assist- 
ance must have opportunity to do so 
and, if eligible, must receive an as- 
sistance payment promptly. These 
provisions furnish strong stimuli to- 
ward the reduction of differences, 
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not related to variations in need, in 
the availability and level of assistance 
among localities within States and 
among needy individuals within lo- 
calities. 

Before the Social Security Act was 
passed, the localities bore a large 
share—in many States, the major 
share or all—of categorical public 
assistance costs. The wide variations 
in coverage and levels of assistance 
that existed under that financial ar- 
rangement—among States, among 
localities within States, and even 
among individuals within localities— 
indicated to the framers of the act 
that local funds did not provide an 
adequate financial base for nation- 
wide, statewide, or even countywide 
operation of the programs. The So- 
cial Security Act therefore provides 
for both Federal and State financial 
participation in public assistance. 
The costs of nationwide programs 
can be distributed more nearly in 
accordance with ability to pay 
through the use of Federal revenues 
than if they were financed exclusively 
from State and local revenues, be- 
cause Federal revenues rely heavily 
on progressive income taxes and the 
Federal Government can tax income 
wherever it originates. State rev- 
enues, in turn, provide a _ broader 
base for financing than local revenues 
alone, because States generally have 
more sources of revenue than local- 
ities. In addition to providing more 
nearly adequate and equitable sources 
of revenue, Federal and State fi- 
nancial participation facilitates com- 
pliance with Federal and State 
standards for administration of the 
programs. 

What implications do the trends 
in State and local and Federal fi- 
nancing have for the present and 
continued validity of the purposes 
of Federal grants for public assist- 
ance? 

Probably little difference of opinion 
exists on the present and continuing 
validity of the national interest in 
the basic security of all Americans. 
Opinions do differ, however, on 
whether Federal aid is necessary, at 
least to the extent now given, to 
protect that interest. 

At the time the Social Security Act 
was passed, the country was just be- 


ginning to come out of a major eco- 
nomic depression. Since then, the 
economic condition of States and 
localities has improved considerably. 
At the same time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken on an unprece- 
dented financial burden of military 
expense. While the Federal share of 
public assistance costs has increased, 
the States and localities, especially 
since 1950, have generally cut down 
the proportion of income devoted to 
public assistance. As a result, some 
persons ask whether the change in 
the Federal, State, and local fiscal 
positions does not indicate that the 
States and localities can now bear a 
larger share of nonmilitary govern- 
mental costs—a major part of which 
is for public assistance. Some groups 
and individuals have suggested that 
arrangements be made to return full 
responsibility for public assistance— 
or at least for old-age assistance—to 
the States and localities. They point 
out that basic minimum security for 
the aged is provided under old-age 
and survivors insurance, financed by 
employers and employees but admin- 
istered by the Federal Government 
under Federal law. They ask if the 
States and localities should not bear 
the residual costs, at least of aiding 
the older people. Some also believe 
that the decrease in State and local 
costs for old-age assistance made 
possible by the growth in old-age and 
survivors insurance should enable the 
States and localities to carry the 
costs of other public assistance pro- 
grams without Federal aid. 

Few dispute the fact that old-age 
and survivors insurance is and should 
be the basic program for providing 
economic security for the aged. 
Opinions differ, however, as to how 
soon the insurance program will meet 
enough of the economic need among 
the aged so that residual costs will 
be within the abilities of the States 
and localities to finance. The aged 
are an ever-growing segment of the 
Nation’s population. The cost of pro- 
viding security for them has in- 
creased constantly. Although the 
percentage of aged persons given 
public assistance has declined, the 
number aided increased at a con- 
siderable rate through 1950, except 
during the war years, and still re- 
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mains large. The best estimates of 
future trends in old-age assistance, 
even with the expanded old-age and 
survivors insurance program, indicate 
no substantial decline in the number 
of old-age assistance recipients for 
some years to come; a sizable number 
of aged persons will still need to rely 
on assistance as late as 1980. 

Furthermore, a large group of the 
aged now receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits get the 
minimum amount. Some of them, as 
well as others who receive insurance 
benefits but have unusual needs, must 
have their benefits supplemented 
with assistance funds if they are to 
have a healthful and decent stand- 
ard of living. 

Persons and groups who believe 
Federal grants for old-age assistance 
should be continued point to these 
considerations and ask: Even if there 
is reason to assume that the national 
interest in economic security for the 
aged will be served more and more 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
and that the State and local burden 
for old-age assistance has declined, 
should not consideration of drastic 
reduction in, or complete withdrawal 
of, Federal aid be postponed until 
the insurance program results in 
more considerable reductions in old- 
age assistance costs? Some persons 
who take this point of view would 
accept a gradual reduction in Federal 
aid for old-age assistance related to 
the gradual growth in old-age and 
survivors insurance. Others, how- 
ever, point out the need for rehabili- 
tative and medical services for the 
aged that is not now met by old-age 
and survivors insurance or, in many 
States and localities, by the public 
assistance programs. They ask, in 
light of the increasing number of 
aged persons in the population, isn’t 
there a national interest in such 
services to the aged; should Federal 
grants for old-age assistance be re- 
duced, except as its costs go down 
because of the inevitable relationship 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage and old-age assistance 
needs, while there is a need to en- 
courage and assist the States to 
develop more nearly adequate pro- 
grams for provision of such services? 

Few believe that Federal funds for 
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public assistance programs other 
than old-age assistance should be 
withdrawn or even substantially re- 
duced. No other federally adminis- 
tered or federally aided programs 
meet any substantial part of the needs 
for minimum security for children 
now aided through aid to dependent 
children, for the blind, or for the 
disabled. Children receive dependent 
and survivor benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance; orphans of 
war veterans also receive survivor 
benefits under the veterans’ pro- 
grams. Children in need because of 
a parent’s death, however, are only 
a small segment of the total number 
of children who lose parental sup- 
port. Most children receiving aid to 
dependent children are needy because 
one parent is disabled or has deserted 
his family or because the parents 
are divorced or were never married. 
Though everyone finds deplorable the 
actions of fathers and mothers that 
have brought these children to de- 
pendency, few fail to recognize the 
dangers to the Nation’s future in 
making the children pay the penalty 
by a refusal to meet their needs. 
Moreover, trends in financing the 
public assistance programs indicate 
that the children have fared less well 
in terms of adequacy of payments 
than the adult recipients in the other 
programs. Some persons, therefore, 
believe that as needs for old-age 
assistance decline the Federal, State, 
and local governments might well 
divert some of the resources pre- 
viously needed for security of the 
aged to meeting the needs of chil- 
dren. They would like to see expendi- 
tures for aid to dependent children 
increased, both to provide more 
nearly adequate assistance to a larger 
group of children—perhaps any 
needy child—and to provide other 
services directed toward solving the 
personal and family problems under- 
lying the children’s dependency. 
Trends in State programs for aid 
to the blind and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled have 
been generally upward. No decrease 
in the need for these programs has 
been indicated in national figures. 
Under Federal and State law, the 
number of disabled persons aided by 
the federally supported program is 


restricted to individuals with perma- 
nent impairments who are substan- 
tially precluded from engaging in a 
useful occupation. Some persons rec- 
ommend increasing expenditures to 
aid a larger group of the disabled. 

Those persons who believe the 
needs of children, the blind, and the 
disabled are not adequately met now 
do not accept the possibility or wis- 
dom of large reductions in Federal 
grants for public assistance. Indeed, 
some believe that Federal grants 
should be extended to cover general 
assistance. This proposal is based on 
several facts: In good times, persons 
on the general assistance rolls are 
largely marginal workers whose in- 
ability to support themselves is as 
real and as significant to the national 
economy as the inability of those 
receiving aid under the categories. 
Furthermore, general assistance is 
the most truly countercyclical of the 
public assistance programs; it re- 
sponds quickly to changes in the 
Nation’s economy or to changes in 
economic well-being in specific States 
and localities. If one purpose of 
Federal grants-in-aid is to help 
maintain balance in the economy, 
Federal grants for general assistance 
would be an important tool. In ad- 
dition, although States and localities 
have had the entire responsibility of 
financing general assistance since 
1935, many have not been able to 
fulfill that responsibility on any 
statewide or even countywide basis. 
As a result, coverage and levels of 
assistance vary far more widely 
among States and localities for gen- 
eral assistance than for other assist- 
ance programs. Some persons believe, 
therefore, that the national interest 
in economic security for those need- 
ing general assistance has not been 
served as well as it should be during 
the period of entirely State and local 
financing of the program. 

Those opposed to Federal grants 
for general assistance are concerned 
primarily with how high the Federal 
bill might go with grants-in-aid for 
general assistance and sometimes 
with how wise it is to grant assist- 
ance to individuals who may be em- 
ployable. Some persons holding this 
view question if anyone who is em- 
ployable needs to be unemployed in a 
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period of high economic prosperity 
and if the number of “true” unem- 
ployables is not so small that States 
and localities should be able to care 
for them. Some of the opponents of 
Federal grants for general assistance 
at this time would be willing to 
reconsider the necessity for Federal 
grants if the Nation should ever 
again suffer a major and widespread 
economic depression. Others question 
any extension of Federal participa- 
tion, no matter how restricted ad- 
ministratively, into fields of service 
now being handled by State and local 
governments. 

What implications do trends in 
State and local financing of public 
assistance have for the future of the 
special types of public assistance if 
all or most Federa! financial support 
were withdrawn? 

The States and localities are as in- 
terested as the Federal Government 
in the welfare of their residents; if 
they were not, programs for the spe- 
cial types of public assistance would 
not have been developed, since opera- 
tion of the programs depends on the 
States’ initiative. Some persons would 
assert, however, that in financing es- 
sential State services, a will to do so 
does not necessarily mean that there 
is a way. The fear is expressed that 
Federal withdrawal from the pro- 
grams would result in a decrease in 
coverage and in assistance standards 
in almost all, if not all, States simply 
because State and local money would 
not be available to maintain the 
present programs. What happened to 
general assistance is cited as a case 
in point. After 1935, all financial 
responsibility for general assistance 
was returned to the States and lo- 
calities. In 1955, assistance payments 
in most States were less nearly ade- 
quate for general assistance than for 
the special types of public assistance, 
and coverage in many States was 
limited in terms of the characteristics 
of cases given assistance and the 
localities in which aid was available. 

The fear for the public assistance 
programs, if Federal funds were 
withdrawn, is enhanced by the 
growth in the need for other essential 
services in the past few years. Public 
recognition of need for public ex- 
penditures for health has increased. 
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The child population has vastly out- 
grown education facilities. These 
essential services are financed in 
largest part from State and local 
funds. Need for some of them may 
be even more evident in some areas 
than need for public assistance. Op- 
ponents of Federal withdrawal from 
public assistance ask if there isn’t a 
real possibility that, in competition 
with these services for the limited 
State and local funds available for 
public expenditure, public assistance 
would suffer badly—especially in the 
lowest-income States. 

Other groups and individuals be- 
lieve that the 20 years’ experience 
with the public assistance programs 
would sustain public interest and 
support. General assistance was op- 
erated with Federal aid for a much 
shorter time than the special types 
of public assistance. Furthermore, 
assistance unde; the categorical pro- 
grams is given to groups with prob- 
lems of special interest and appeal to 
the public; these groups are less 
likely to suffer from withdrawal of 
Federal funds than the groups re- 
ceiving general assistance. 

Probably most persons would agree 
that withdrawal of all or most Fed- 
eral funds would be likely to result 
in a substantial lowering of assist- 
ance standards for the special types 
of public assistance in most States 
and that the result of the withdrawal 
would vary among States. The low- 
est-income States would be the most 
adversely affected, since they have 
fewest resources from which to fi- 
nance public assistance and the most 
widespread need for it. In 1955 many 
of thern, even with Federal aid, were 
unable to maintain assistance at 
levels defined in State standards. 

If it is assumed that Federal grants 
for public assistance will be con- 
tinued, what are the implications of 
the trends in State and local fi- 
nancing of the assistance programs 
for the formula for the Federal 
share? 

It is sometimes suggested, both by 
those concerned with decreasing Fed- 
eral financial responsibility for public 
assistance and by those concerned 
with controlling Federal expenditures 
more closely, that Federal appropri- 
ations for public assistance be closed- 


end—that is, Federal aid should be 
given in specified annual amounts 
instead of, as at present, to match 
State and local expenditures, what- 
ever they may be, within the limits 
on Federal participation stipulated 
in the Social Security Act. Proposals 
for closed-end appropriations usually 
include an explicit or implicit Federal 
standard as to the amount of need 
for which Federal participation would 
be given. The proponents point not 
only to the growing total Federal 
bill for public assistance but also to 
the relatively large sums of Federal 
aid received by some States with 
more liberal programs than others. 
They believe that Federal control 
through closed-end appropriations is 
necessary to an equitable distribution 
of costs between the Federal and 
State-local governments and of Fed- 
eral funds among States. 
Others—advocates of continuing 
open-end appropriations—believe that 
the States and localities are in 
a better position than the Federal 
Government to determine the amount 
of need for public assistance and that 
Federal funds should be provided to 
assist in meeting need at standards 
determined by the States. They 
sometimes add that States with rela- 
tively more liberal programs should 
be encouraged to control their own 
expenditures and that only if such 
encouragement fails should the Fed- 
eral Government institute standards 
on the amount of need that can be 
met in part from Federal funds. The 
supporters of open-end appropria- 
tions refer to the multiplicity of in- 
teracting and counteracting social 
and economic factors that have af- 
fected trends in the programs since 
1935. They ask: How can the net 
effect of such factors be estimated 
2 years in advance of actual opera- 
tion as Federal budgeting procedures 
require? Are there, in fact, adequate 
measures of the varying effects of 
each of these factors, from year to 
year and from State to State, that 
could be built into a distribution 
formula? Isn’t a closed-end appro- 
priation almost certain to be used as 
a tool for reducing Federal expendi- 
tures? If it is not, and if Federal 
grants are adjusted, before or after 
the fact, to changing needs, what 
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purpose does a closed-end appropria- 
tion serve that is not more easily 
served, administratively speaking, by 
an open-end grant? 

Both among those who believe Fed- 
eral grants should be reduced and 
among those who believe that total 
Federal grants should be continued 
at the present levels or even in- 
creased, there are persons who be- 
lieve that Federal funds should be 
distributed among the States on a 
more nearly equitable basis—that is, 
in relation to State and local fiscal 
ability. Trends in State and local 
expenditures indicate that decreases 
since 1950 have occurred primarily 
in the highest-income States, where 
the growth of old-age and survivors 
insurance has been largest and where 
public assistance programs are most 
appreciably affected by the high level 
of economic activity in the country. 
State and local expenditures for the 
special types of public assistance have 
continued to increase generally since 
1935 in the lowest-income States, and 
yet most of them still are able to 
make only relatively low assistance 
payments—often less than 100 per- 
cent of the amounts determined as 
needed even under rather restricted 
eligibility and assistance standards. 
In addition, most of these States have 
minimal general assistance programs. 

Some persons, considering the dif- 
ferences in program development 
among the States, believe that a re- 
distribution of Federal funds that 
would give more to the lower-income 
States would better serve the na- 
tional interest in public assistance 
than the present formula. Under 
that formula, the lowest-income 
States receive a larger Federal share 
than States with higher income only 
because they generally make the low- 
est assistance payments. When the 
low-income States raise payments to 
approach more nearly the amounts 
in other States—as a few of them 
have done—the Federal share is no 
larger than it is in States with more 
income; the State and local effort 
required to maintain the programs 
in the lowest-income States making 
the more nearly adequate payments 
is among the highest in the Nation. 
The present formula, therefore, is 
deficient in encouraging some na- 
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tional minimum level of program de- 
velopment with any equity in the 
amount of State and local fiscal ef- 
fort required. 

Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 
—Of the many groups that have 
studied and made recommendations 
on the Federal role in public assist- 
ance, the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations has issued the 
most recent report. The Commission 
was established by Congress in 1953, 
with members appointed by the Pres- 
ident and Congress, to conduct an 
intensive study of Federal-State-local 
relationships—the first official under- 
taking of its kind since the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787. 

The Commission makes four spe- 
cific recommendations relating to 
public assistance:® (1) that “general 
assistance continue to be financed 
and administered by the States and 
their subdivisions”; (2) that “as total 
National-State expenditures for old- 
age assistance decrease, the contri- 
bution of the National government 
to this program be decreased by ap- 
proximately the same amount”; (3) 
that “a revised formula be adopted 
to govern Federal financial participa- 
tion in the old-age assistance pro- 
gram, so that greater equalization 
of the burden will be achieved”; and 
(4) that “Federal grants be contin- 
ued, with certain modifications, for 
aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, and child wel- 
fare services, and that Federal funds 
be made available for support of 
needy children receiving foster care.” 
In addition, in a footnote to the re- 
port the Commission states its belief 
that as long as the present formula 
continues to be used, the Federal 
share of the first $25 of those old- 
age assistance payments that supple- 
ment old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits should be reduced. 

The Commission bases its recom- 
mendation against Federal grants for 
general assistance on the belief that 
the program should be administered 
at a government level as close as pos- 
sible to the recipient and that, if so- 


6 The Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, A Report... pages 266-276. 


cial insurance programs were broad- 
ened as the Commission recommends, 
the general assistance burden would 
be small. The report notes also that 
the States and localities have borne 
responsibility for general assistance, 
without Federal aid, for many years. 
It states that if a sustained depres- 
sion or other disaster were to occur 
and States and localities could not 
cope with the general assistance 
burden, the Federal Government 
would be obliged to participate in 
the program. 

The Commission, in recommending 
decreases in Federal aid for old-age 
assistance as employment stabiliza- 
tion and social insurance reduce need, 
notes that the decrease in old-age 
assistance expenditures is not likely 
to be so rapid or so large as might at 
first be assumed and that complete 
withdrawal of Federal aid could not 
be recommended for any specific 
time but would depend upon the ex- 
tent of reductions in costs and on the 
resources available to the States. 

The proposal for a revised formula 
for old-age assistance is based on the 
assumption that Federal expendi- 
tures for the program could be re- 
duced if grants to individual States 
were more directly related to the 
States’ resources and financial needs. 
The Commission recommends con- 
tinuation of the open-end grant, with 
variable matching based on State per 
capita income and with maximums 
for Federal participation related to 
average rather than individual as- 
sistance payments. Under the rec- 
ommendations the average rate of 
Federal participation for the Nation 
would be reduced over the years as 
old-age assistance costs. decline. 
Transition to use of the new formula 
would be gradual so that there would 
be no large and immediate reductions 
in Federal funds for any State. 

In recommending continuance of 
Federal grants for aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
the Commission notes that these pro- 
grams will be little affected by exten- 
sion of social insurance coverag2. For 
these programs, as for old-age assist- 
ance, the Commission recommends 
an open-end appropriation, variable 
grants, average payment maximums, 
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and provisions for smooth transition 
to the revised formula. 

The Commission members were not 
unanimous in their recommenda- 
tions. Senator Humphrey and Sena- 
tor Morse did not concur in the rec- 
ommendation that general assistance 
continue as a State and local respon- 
sibility but would like the entire sub- 
ject of general assistance restudied. 
The two Senators also are opposed to 
any reduction—immediate or gradual 
—in Federal sharing of old-age as- 
sistance costs, on the grounds that 
the future holds too many variables 
and that the result in some States 
may be reduction in “already inade- 
quate payments” to the aged. 


Conclusion 


In its first annual report the Social 
Security Board made the following 
statements about the Social Security 
Act and the Nation’s interest in se- 
curity for its citizens. 


An attempt to find security for a 
people is among the oldest of political 
obligations and the greatest of the 
tasks of a State. The Declaration 
of Independence sets down as self- 
evident the right of a people “to pro- 
vide new guards for a future se- 
curity.” The avowed object of the 
Constitution of the United States is 


“to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

But what is security? It is no bless- 
ing to be had for the asking. It is 
no gift of the government through 
a single legislative act. It is no 
abstraction too nebulous for defini- 
tion. Security begins with bread and 
butter. But a mere subsistence is no 
security for the American citizen. 
The Nation is rich in natural re- 
sources; it posseses a developing 
technology; it has a varied abundance 
of human capacities to turn to ac- 
count. Security is more than a condi- 
tion of material well-being. An op- 
portunity to earn a living, to be a 
member of the community, to have a 
part in the government is basic. In 
positive terms, the security of a peo- 
ple is the sum of the arrangements 
set up by business, by the government, 
and by society through which the 
things we cherish are safeguarded 
against the hazards we, as individu- 
als, cannot control. 

Above all, security is not static. The 
march of the decades brings changed 
conditions. Old problems have to be 
freshly stated, established safeguards 
to be supplanted by new. But there 
is still the necessity of serving a peo- 
ple in their lives and properties, their 
liberties and opportunities. As we 
have met the exigencies which chang- 
ing times have brought, the domain 
of security has been enriched and 


enlarged. As the way opens ahead 
we must secure its wider opportuni- 
ties. 

The relief of distress has been an 
acknowledged function of government 
for centuries. In this country, many 
States had developed special pro- 
grams of aid to the blind, or for 
children, or for the aged before pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act. The 
public assistance program outlined by 
the act represents, however, more 
than a mere extension of existing 
State services. It is based on a more 
definite recognition of the claims of 
the needy individual to assistance 
from his government than that in 
which the older poor-relief programs 
were grounded. It implies a new con- 
ception of the value to the commun- 
ity, as well as to the individual, of a 
broadly conceived public-welfare pro- 
gram, national in scope but varying 
from State to State according to local 
needs and desires. 


The efficacy of the financial ar- 
rangements for public assistance is 
essential to the program’s contribu- 
tion to national economic security. 
Changes in these arrangements 
should be related to the intended 
purpose of the programs and to the 
changing social and economic factors 
that influence how that purpose can 
best be served. 
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Orientation of International Trainees 


VERY year some 35,000 stu- 
E, dents, scholars, and trainees 

visit the United States to study 
American methods and techniques in 
their fields; about 3,000 are taking 
part in exchange programs under 
Government auspices. These men 
and women come from all parts of 
the world to what is for most of 
them a new country with a different 
culture, a different tempo of living, 
and a strange language. Despite 
these handicaps, many are expected 
to learn new techniques or profes- 
sional skills in a relatively short time. 
To make their stay in the United 
States more rewarding—both for the 
visitors themselves and for the host 
country—special programs have been 
developed. One of these is a 1-week, 
general program for all trainees. It 
is designed not only to give the visi- 
tors time to adjust to their new sur- 
roundings but also to provide a place 
where they may get answers to their 
questions about the problems of 
everyday living in this country and 
where they may have unhurried talks 
with interested persons. For the so- 
cial service trainees, this week is fol- 
lowed by a week of orientation to 
welfare services in the United States 
and a 2-week observation program 
in an American community. 


General Program 
Background 


Experience with the problem of 
orienting foreign nationals led the 
American Council on Education to 
set up, in March 1950, a center in 
Washington, D.C., where a brief ori- 
entation program could be conducted. 
The Washington International Cen- 
ter was established to serve German 
leaders brought to the United States 
by the Department of State to help 
orient “the German people 
through educational, cultural, and 
informational activities.” Japanese 
leaders were later included in the 


* International 
Commissioner. 
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program, which continued for both 
Germany and Japan as long as the 
exchange plan for leaders in occupied 
areas was in effect. 

In 1951 the Council, at the request 
of the Department of State, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and the 
Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, arranged a similar orientation 
plan for many visitors coming to the 
United States under the exchange 
program of these agencies. Trainees 
under other programs were added to 
the list when the sponsoring depart- 
ments realized that their visitors 
were not getting the maximum ben- 
efit from their stay because they had 
had no organized introduction to the 
American pattern of living and that, 
as a result, the potentialities for 
developing friendship between these 
visitors and people in the United 
States were not being fully realized. 
Today almost all exchange programs 
initiate their trainees’ stay in this 
country with a week at the Wash- 
ington International Center. 

The Center is in a large, comfort- 
able residence, conveniently located, 
with livingroom, sunroom, and gar- 
den in which trainees can gather for 
discussions and relaxation. A small 
library is furnished with a collection 
of books and magazines dealing with 
many aspects of American life and 
assembled under the guidance of 
librarians who volunteer for this 
work. 

The broad objectives of the ex- 
change programs are the foundation 
on which the more immediate goals 
of the orientation program must be 
based. The first broad objective is 
to promote friendship and coopera- 
tion among nations by helping the 
visitors understand American ideals 
and institutions; the second is to aid 
each visitor to improve living stand- 
ards in his own country by helping 
him acquire the specialized technical 
and professional knowledge and skills 
best suited for the purpose. 

With these objectives as a guide, 
the Washington International Center 


by CeciLE WHALEN* 


sets its own immediate program goals: 
(1) to provide a general introduction 
to life and institutions in the United 
States; (2) to create a warm and 
friendly atmosphere within the Cen- 
ter where the visitor can first meet 
both Americans and leaders from 
other countries; (3) to help the 
visitor acquire the self-confidence 
and skills needed to establish effec- 
tive contacts in other communities 
by introducing him in Washington 
to persons, agencies, and resources 
similar to those he will find else- 
where; and (4) to use the visitors’ 
presence in the national capital to 
evoke among local residents appreci- 
ation of the countries and programs 
of the visitors. 

The Center’s regular staff has a 
background of experience in educa- 
tion, social work, and international 
relations, combined with a sensitivity 
to the personal and individual needs 
of the foreign visitors and the capa- 
city to meet the needs of large groups. 
The volunteer staff consists of about 
1,000 persons who have offered their 
services, individually and by families, 
in response to talks given by the 
Center’s regular staff members and 
others at small group meetings 
throughout the city. These volunteers 
are a cross section of Washington 
residents. They represent all religious 
groups, and they have varied back- 
grounds. Their occupations range 
from university professor to farmer, 
from officer in the Armed Forces to 
musician, from engineer to news- 
paper correspondent, and from phy- 
sician to astronomer. They are on the 
boards of social agencies and service 
clubs; they belong to the League of 
Women Voters, to church choirs, and 
to other groups. 

The volunteers meet the newly ar- 
rived trainees at trains and planes, 
offer hospitality to those who wish 
to visit an American home and meet 
an American family, arrange con- 
certs and various entertainments at 
the center, and schedule many of 
their special appointments. Supple- 
menting these two groups are lec- 
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turers who explain the United States 
to the trainees in terms of its geogra- 
phy, government, health, education, 
welfare, customs, economic problems, 
foreign policy, and civil liberties, and 
the place of religion in American life. 


The Program in Operation 


A dual program has been worked 
out by the Center. One part consists 
of lectures and discussions on se- 
lected topics; the other part includes 
informal meetings and talks, hospi- 
tality arranged in American homes, 
and the supplying of special infor- 
mation. 

The lectures are an undertaking 
in adult education at a high level. 
Because some of the visitors do not 
understand English, simultaneous 
translations are made, and the group 
may be listening to the lecturer in 
as many as five languages. Questions 
and comments from the visitors who 
do not speak English are relayed 
through an interpreter to the lec- 
turer and to the entire group in 
English and, as necessary, through 
other interpreters. 

The group in any one lecture ses- 
sion may have as few as 20 and as 
many as 60 or more persons (though 
the number is held as near 20 as 
possible) from as many as 18 coun- 
tries—from Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica, from the Near East and the Far 
East, from Africa and Australia. 

The background and interests rep- 
resented are as varied as the coun- 
tries of origin. In one group, for 
example, may appear the Buddhist 
priest who was spiritual adviser to 
the King of Cambodia, the labor 
leader from the textile factory in 
Italy, the superintendent of a chil- 
dren’s institution in Denmark, the 
social security official from Egypt. 
This diversity of technical back- 
ground is kept in mind by the lec- 
turer in his selection of the facts 
and concepts that are basic to the 
topic assigned. The staff is aware 
of the importance of giving the train- 
ees a feeling of how the various fields 
are interrelated and how one tech- 
nical specialty may depend on others. 

The presentation of welfare services 
includes a description of the attitudes 
that have resulted in the social wel- 
fare programs as they are known in 
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the United States today. The lecturer 
summarizes the history of the volun- 
tary agencies, their growth, and the 
emergence of cooperative efforts in 
community planning and support; 
the meeting of public welfare respon- 
sibilities by the Federal, State, and 
local governments; the growth of the 
public income-maintenance programs 
—especially the social insurance pro- 
grams—as a means of protecting the 
family against certain common risks. 
The value of prevention, rather than 
cure, is also discussed, as well as the 
importance to the entire population 
of the health and welfare of each 
member of each family, the inter- 
dependence of family standards of 
living and the economic health of 
the Nation, and the provision of 
educational opportunities. 

The questions that come from the 
group may be broad. “Are the wel- 
fare services a result cf the country’s 
concern for the spiritual value of the 
individual, or for the economic value 
of the individual?” “How do volun- 
tary agencies and public agencies 
plan together in any community, 
and in the entire country?” “What 
services are available for unmarried 
mothers?” “What do you do for 
‘beggars’?” 

On the other hand, the questions 
may be specific. ““May a worker con- 
tinue to work in covered employment 
after he reaches age 65?” “Does the 
local credit union receive any sup- 
port from the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions?” “At what age may 
children leave school in order to 
work?” “Must a person who has re- 
ceived public assistance pay it back 
if his situation improves?” 

The questions vary from country to 
country as well as from person to 
person. The lecturer knows some of 
the problems in most of the coun- 
tries and therefore relates the reply 
to the situation that may prompt 
the query. To the question raised, 
for example, by someone from the 
Philippines about the wisdom of 
abandoning the community chest 
idea when it is not successful in 
raising adequate funds, the reply 
must be related, if possible, to the 
situation in the questioner’s home 
country. The question from a Ger- 
man leader regarding the adequacy 


of a 2-percent employee contribution 
to old-age and survivors insurance 
must be related to the differences 
between the German program and 
that of the United States. 

Frequently members of the group 
ask for appointments with staff 
members of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in order to secure addi- 
tional information in a specific area 
of their interest—for example, stand- 
ards of living, medical social work 
in public assistance programs, ma- 
ternal and child health, and credit 
union policy. 

In the lecture on the geography of 
the United States, the trainees are 
told of the distances between parts 
of the country that they will be 
visiting, the range in temperature, 
and the variety in agricultural crops 
and in industrial plants. The speaker 
emphasizes that size and diversity 
are characteristic of the geography 
of this country. 

The lecture on United States for- 
eign policy is always of great interest 
to the group. The speaker outlines 
internal factors that influence policy; 
procedures in external policy-making 
and the part played by various Gov- 
ernment Departments; and some cri- 
teria for evaluating the foreign policy 
of a nation. 

The picture of religion in American 
life is presented by members of each 
of the three large religious groups— 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 
Representatives from the Jewish 
Community Council, the Washington 
Federation of Churches, and the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
explain the scope of their work in 
the community in relation to educa- 
tion, social welfare, economic and 
political affairs, and family life. 

Similar presentations are made in 
lectures and discussions regarding 
social change, the organization of 
government at various levels, educa- 
tion, and civil liberties. 

The informal side of the orienta- 
tion program is composed of many 
parts. There are sightseeing trips to 
selected Government buildings and 
national shrines in and around 
Washington. There is usually a half- 
day visit to a high school, and some- 
times visits to business offices, stores, 
and perhaps county fairs. 
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The evening programs are particu- 
larly interesting to the international 
group, as well as to hundreds of 
United States volunteers who come 
to the Center to participate in con- 
certs, to teach and take part in 
square dances, to discuss television 
shows, to play pingpong or chess with 
the visitors, or to discuss informally 
the affairs of the world. The visitor 
experiences the freedom of open dis- 
cussion and the stimulation of an 
exchange of ideas that are both like 
and unlike his own. 

Every evening many of the inter- 
national visitors are invited to Amer- 
ican homes, where they see the way 
Americans live, the way the parents 
and children work together, the way 
a family plans together to entertain 
a guest from another land. 


Evaluation 
Like all responsible bodies, the 
Washington International Center 


continually measures what it is ac- 
complishing against what it is trying 
to do—meeting within 5 days the 
orientation needs of so large and so 
varied a clientele. An Advisory Com- 
mittee on Policy meets quarterly. 

In addition, experts have been ap- 
pointed to study the operations of 
the Center and to make an evalu- 
ation of the achievement of stated 
objectives. A continuing study is be- 
ing made of the attitudes, and of the 
factors affecting the attitudes, of the 
international trainees. 


Program for Social Welfare 
Trainees 


Orientation 


Just as planned orientation to the 
host country has been accepted 
everywhere as a vital part of train- 
ing in the international field, so 
orientation to the particular techni- 
cal field of the trainee’s competence 
is generally recognized as an essen- 
tial step in his program. The Inter- 
national Service of the Social Se- 
curity Administration participates in 
this type of orientation of the inter- 
national social service trainee to 
welfare services in the United States 
by providing a 1-week program that 
follows the week offered at the 
Washington International Center. 
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Each visitor’s program is directed by 
@ program advisor, chosen because 
of competence in the trainee’s field 
of interest. Other technical experts 
in the Social Security Administration 
—experts in family and child welfare, 
in public assistance, in the social 
insurances, and in credit coopera- 
tives—join in the work and planning 
for the trainees. 

The program begins with an in- 
troduction to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
brief description of the areas of re- 
sponsibility carried by each part of 
the Department, and a statement on 
the reason the Social Security Ad- 
ministration has been selected as the 
agency of Government to plan this 
technical training program. Often a 
visit is arranged to the Voice of 
America—the foreign broadcasting 
unit of the U.S. Information Agency, 
which is housed in the same building 
as the Department—with an appoint- 
ment for the trainee at his own 
country’s ‘“‘desk.” 

This is the time the trainee has 
conferences with his program ad- 
visor, during which they explore to- 
gether the objectives of the overall 
program and the details of the plan 
by which these objectives may be 
achieved. It is an opportunity to 
consider together the requirements 
of the trainee’s job at home and the 
developments in social welfare there 
that led to his selection for training 
in the United States. Even more im- 
portant, it is the beginning of a work- 
ing relationship between trainee and 
advisor that must carry through the 
entire training period and help re- 
lieve him of any uncertainties about 
arrangements or anxieties about 
progress that would otherwise inter- 
fere with his learning. It is also the 
time when the trainee learns about 
the social work methods used in the 
United States, hears expressed in 
many ways professional attitudes to- 
ward social problems, and feels the 
freedom of relating and questioning 
that is an essential part of profes- 
sional learning. Conferences are ar- 
ranged with selected experts in the 
trainee’s specialty, within the Inter- 
national Service and the various 
Bureaus of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 


One day is spent in considering the 
public and voluntary social services 
for families, which are based on the 
philosophy that social services should 
be provided to families in their own 
homes, with the emphasis on keeping 
the family together whenever pos- 
sible. There is a review of the devel- 
opment of government responsibility 
in meeting the needs of families, as 
illustrated by the public assistance 
program and its provisions relating 
to the rights and needs of the indi- 
viduals and safeguards relating to 
effective agency operation. The re- 
sponsibility of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance for this Federal-State 
program is explained, as well as the 
way State and local agencies admin- 
ister the program in meeting the 
needs of families and individuals and 
the way in which public and volun- 
tary social agencies cooperate in 
every community. A film is usually 
shown that illustrates the services 
offered by a public welfare agency 
in a Western State. Occasionally a 
film showing the family counseling 
services offered by a voluntary fam- 
ily agency is used. 

The discussion of services for chil- 
dren usually begins with an exchange 
of information regarding children 
and family life in the various coun- 
tries represented. Problems relating 
to children and solutions that have 
been or may be developed are con- 
sidered. The discussion leader, a staff 
member of the Children’s Bureau, 
then summarizes briefly the develop- 
ment of services for children in the 
United States and the history of the 
Children’s Bureau. There follows a 
description of the present structure 
and programs of the Bureau, its way 
of working with the States, and its 
relation to services for children in 
local public and private agencies. The 
group members raise questions on the 
basis of their interests; thus the 
discussions vary according to the 
countries represented and the special 
interests of the group members. For 
those persons who wish further indi- 
vidual discussions regarding specific 
areas in the field, appointments are 
made with the appropriate specialist 
in the Children’s Bureau. 

Another day is devoted to study 
of the social insurance programs as 
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methods of maintaining income for 
workers and their families when nor- 
mal earnings are cut off by unem- 
ployment, disablement, illness, old 
age, or death. The principles of in- 
surance, as distinguished from as- 
sistance, are brought out. The group 
considers how the philosophy of the 
American workers and the traditions 
of Federal-State relations have 
molded the forms of the social in- 
surance programs in the United 
States. A brief presentation of work- 
men’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance is followed by a more 
detailed discussion of old-age and 
survivors insurance. A comparison is 
then drawn between those programs 
and the protection provided for 
workers in the trainee’s home coun- 
try. A short film showing a retired 
worker applying for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits is sometimes 
used, and occasionally a visit is made 
to a local old-age and survivors in- 
surance office or to an unemploy- 
ment insurance office. 

The discussion of credit coopera- 
tives, illustrated in the operations of 
the Federal credit unions, always 
stimulates interest. The group sees 
that the social values in cooperatives 
are equally as important as the eco- 
nomic values. They recognize, too, 
the relationship of the credit coop- 
erative movement to the overall 
economic development of a country. 
They discuss the role of Government 
in ensuring sound practice. The ex- 
pert outlines some guides that may 
be helpful in developing credit coop- 
eratives in the home country. 

During this week the trainee has 
had an opportunity to develop with 
his program advisor the details of 
his entire training program. Some 
plans that have been tentatively es- 
tablished are confirmed, and new 
possibilities are explored. The visitor 
gains increased confidence in his use 
of English and his ability to get along 
in a strange country. 


Observation Program 


The trainee’s 2 weeks of orienta- 
tion in Washington are followed by 
his first period of actual observation 
of programs in an American com- 
munity. The Social Security Admin- 
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istration, working with eight com- 
munities, has developed a plan under 
which the communities accept groups 
of 2-5 trainees to observe for 2 weeks 
the operation of social services in the 
locality. The cooperating communi- 
ties are Baltimore (Maryland); Wil- 
mington (Delaware); Richmond, 
Winchester, and Norfolk (Virginia) ; 
Harrisburg, Reading, and West Ches- 
ter (Pennsylvania); Martinsburg, 
(West Virginia); and Westchester 
County (New York). 

This is the trainee’s first glimpse 
of the way an American community 
meets its overall needs for welfare 
services. Under the guidance and 
supervision of an experienced social 
welfare leader, he sees social services 
brought into appropriate perspective 
to the needs of individuals and fam- 
ilies. 

The trainees welcome this oppor- 
tunity to have a general look at a 
community in its everyday activities. 
They visit social and health agencies, 
both public and private, and such 
community facilities as hospitals, 
clinics, schools, courts, and institu- 
tions. Sometimes they visit a farm, 
a retail store, or a factory, and they 
attend churches of their choice. They 
are guests at meetings of civic clubs, 
such as Rotary or Kiwanis, at board 
meetings, and at any civic event that 
seems of special interest. Local 
agency board members assist the 
trainees to learn about the function 
of volunteer boards in the United 
States, the development of agency 
programs through staff and commit- 
tee discussions, and the relation of 
public and voluntary welfare services. 
They have as a guide an experienced 
social welfare leader, who interprets 
the programs of the agencies, regional 
customs and group attitudes, and the 
problems on which the community 
is currently at work. Residents in 
these localities have been generous 
in offering hospitality to the trainees, 
and the evenings spent in the homes 
of American families are as meaning- 
ful to the international guest as they 
are pleasant and informative to the 
American host. 

The visitors return to Washington 
and to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration for group discussions and 





evaluations of their experience. Most 
of them are pleased with their in- 
troduction to the towns and people 
of the United States and gratified 
by the friendliness that they have 
met. They are delighted, too, to know 
that American life is not like some of 
the movies they have seen. They 
talk about the health, welfare, and 
education programs they have seen, 
interspersing their remarks with 
comments beginning “in our country 

.’ They also observe any un- 
evenness of services as well as any 
gaps in meeting social needs, and 
they ask the reason for such faults 
and lacks. 

In Washington each member of the 
group talks again with his program 
advisor and has an opportunity to 
clarify further his special interest 
on the basis of a more realistic view 
of social services in this country. 


Conclusion 


Program planning before and dur- 
ing the trainee’s period of study uses 
fully all the technical resources of 
the Social Security Administration. 
The staff of the International Service 
consults at each step of the way the 
appropriate Bureau expert or regional 
staff member on the best local agency 
resources to be used and the avail- 
ability of those resources. 

The experience of the program has 
been enough to prove that the learn- 
ing opportunities for the trainees 
must be selective, with each experi- 
ence having substantial content, each 
related to other experiences, and all 
in reasonable sequence. In the early 
planning with the trainee, therefore, 
and throughout the entire training 
program the program advisor relates 
appointments with individuals and 
agencies to the overall plan. Thus 
each session with a technical expert 
has maximum usefulness to the par- 
ticipant and is directly related to the 
central theme. 

A trainee may spend 2 or 3 months 
in the United States, or he may spend 
a year or more. Whatever the length 
of stay or the focus of interest, most 
visitors have considered their weeks 
in the orientation program as among 
the most helpful and useful of their 
entire stay. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Trustees Sixteenth Report 
on OASI Trust Fund 


The Board of Trustees of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund recently submitted to Congress 
its sixteenth annual report. The re- 
port shows trust fund operations for 
the fiscal year 1954-55 and, as re- 
quired by statute, estimates of pro- 
jected operations during the next 5 
years, as well as an analysis of the 
fund’s long-range actuarial status. 
The Board is composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is the fund’s 
Managing Trustee; the Secretary of 
Labor; and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Com- 
missioner of Social Security is the 
Secretary of the Board. Excerpts 
from the report follow. 


Summary and 
Recommendations 


During the past 5 fiscal years, the 
contribution income of the trust fund 
has increased substantially for a 
number of reasons. In addition to a 
rise in earnings levels and the nor- 
mal uptrend in the labor force, con- 
tribution rates increased in 1950 and 
1954; moreover, coverage was ex- 
tended to additional employments 
and the maximum limit on taxable 
earnings was raised in 1951 and 1955. 
With the growth of the trust fund, 
interest received on investments has 
also increased. 

Trust fund disbursements have 
risen even more sharply than contri- 
bution income. Basic factors in this 
increase are the long-term growth 
in the aged population and, more 
significantly, the lengthening period 
during which workers have had an 
opportunity to earn the quarters of 
coverage required to be insured. More 
immediate causes have been the 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act during 1950-54 which have ex- 
tended the program’s coverage; low- 
ered the requirements for eligibility 
to benefits for individuals who at- 
tain age 65, and for the survivors of 
individuals who die in the early 
years of the program; increased the 
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benefits payable; and liberalized the 
retirement test. 

It is estimated that aggregate in- 
come from contributions and interest 
on investments of the trust fund 
during the 5-year period immediately 
ahead will be wholly sufficient to 
meet aggregate disbursements of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram during this period. Long-range 
actuarial studies show that, on the 
basis of high employment assump- 
tions, the level-premium cost at 2.4- 
percent interest ranges from 6.61 to 
8.57 percent of payroll, depending 
on the combination of cost assump- 
tions selected. 

Under legislation enacted in 1946, 
the trust fund was reimbursed out 
of general revenues for noncontri- 
butory benefit payments arising from 
credit for military service. As a result 
of legislation enacted in 1950, 1952, 
1953, and 1955, all noncontributory 
benefit payments after August 1950 
on account of credit for military 
service have been made from the 
trust fund with no provision for re- 
imbursement. The Board of Trustees 
believes that these additional costs, 
including the administrative expenses 
involved, should not be borne by the 
trust fund out of the regular social 
security tax collections. Instead, it 
believes that they are a proper charge 
against the general fund of the 
Treasury, just as are other costs of 
maintaining the Armed Forces. 

Under present statutory provisions, 
the interest rate on special obliga- 
tions purchased by the trust fund 
is based on the average interest rate 
on all outstanding Federal securities, 
including short-term obligations. The 
fund’s assets, however, are available 
for long-term investment. The Board 
of Trustees therefore believes that 
section 201(c) of the Social Security 
Act should be amended so as to per- 
mit the trust fund to earn the higher 
interest rate paid by long-term se- 
curities, thereby increasing the assets 
of the fund and affording greater 
protection to the workers of America 
and their families who are insured 
in the trust fund. The Board be- 


lieves that obligations of less than 5 
years should be eliminated in com- 
puting the interest rate for special 
Government issues acquired by the 
trust fund. 


Fiscal-Year Highlights 


Under the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954, approved September 
1, 1954, the coverage of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program was 
extended, beginning January 1, 1955, 
to occupations in which about 10 
million additional workers are em- 
ployed during the course of a year. 
These amendments also raised bene- 
fits, liberalized the retirement test, 
increased the maximum earnings 
taxable and creditable toward bene- 
fits, protected the benefit rights of 
disabled persons through a disability 
freeze provision, increased the ulti- 
mate tax rates, and otherwise modi- 
fied the provisions of the program. 

The total number of beneficiaries 
under the program in June 1955 was 
7,564,000 or 17 percent more than in 
June 1954. There were 5,462,000 re- 
tirement beneficiaries (old-age bene- 
ficiaries and their entitled wives, de- 
pendent husbands, and young chil- 
dren), an increase of 19 percent, and 
2,101,000 survivor beneficiaries, an 
increase of 11 percent, over 1 year 
earlier. The estimated number of 
persons with taxable earnings under 
old-age and survivors insurance in 
calendar year 1955 was about 68 
million. 

Disbursements of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund in fis- 
cal year 1955 were $4,436 million, not 
including $51 million representing re- 
funds of overpayments of employee 
contributions. Receipts net of these 
refunds were $5,535 million. The net 
addition of $1,098 million raised the 
total assets of the trust fund to 
$21,141 million on June 30, 1955. 

The disbursements of the fund in 
fiscal year 1955 included $4,333 mil- 
lion for benefits and $103 million for 
administrative expenses. The receipts 
included $5,087 million in contribu- 
tions and $448 million in interest on 
investments. 

Both disbursements and receipts 
showed an increase over fiscal year 
1954. Disbursements rose $1,072 mil- 
lion or 32 percent and receipts, $495 
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million or 10 percent. The increase 
in disbursements was the combined 
result of the coverage extension and 
the liberalized eligibility and benefit 
provisions included in the amend- 
ments adopted during 1950-54 and 
the long-term growth of the aged 
population and the proportion of 
the aged eligible for benefits. The 
rise in trust fund receipts is ac- 
counted for chiefly by the increase 
in the contribution rate which went 
into effect January 1, 1954, and the 
extended coverage provisions effective 
January 1, 1955. 

Estimates for the 5 fiscal years 
1956-60 show a further increase in 
the receipts and disbursements of the 
fund. According to these estimates, 
at the end of fiscal year 1960 the 
trust fund will amount to $22.6 to 


$26.1 billion, depending on the eco- 
nomic assumptions used, with receipts 
of $7.5 to $8.7 billion and disburse- 
ments of $7.8 to $8.2 billion in that 
fiscal year. At the beginning of fiscal 
year 1956 the trust fund amounted 
to about 2.6 times the highest ex- 
pected annual disbursements during 
the 5 fiscal years 1956-60. 


Legislative Change in 1955 


Public Law 325, enacted August 
9, 1955, extended the _ provisions 
granting wage credits of $160 for 
each month of active military service 
to cover the period after June 30, 
1955, and before April 1, 1956. 


Fiscal Years 1956-60 


The expected operations and status 
of the trust fund during the next 


Table 1.—Operations of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
fiscal years 1937-60, subject to the assumptions and limitations stated in the 


text} 


{In millions] 





Transactions during period | 











Income Disbursements Fund at 
Fiscal year eee eee a eaal Net end of 
} = d of 
’ Adminis- | crease period 
Appro- | a Benefit | * aime” in fund 5 
priations ? : phe payments expenses 4 
= ask. | | 
Past experience: } | : 
1937-55_..... Tee a 2 $35, 636 | $3, 423 $17, 092 | $826 $21, 141 | $21,141 
RR Bo ot OES 688 | 56 64 | 27 653 | 2, 398 
| 2 ae eee ae 896 71 110 27 | 830 3, 227 
| Seiibads Ga are 1,130 | 87 149 7 | 1, 041 4, 268 
Ae EO EE Fe See 1, 292 | 103 185 33 | 1,178 | 5, 446 
SR Rae ae es 1,310 | 124 240 27 | 1, 167 | 6,613 
Oe Sil ERE 1, 238 | 148 321 37 | 1, 028 | 7. 641 
ES SS TOR 1,460 | 163 426 41 | 1, 157 8, 798 
_ ht ee 1,617 | 191 512 47 1, 248 10, 047 
ere pe nes ons | 1° 604 230 607 | 53} 1,263 11/310 
re 2'110 257 | 727 | 57 | 1, 583 12 893 
RS Bea aera 3,124 287 | 1, 498 | 70 | 1,843 14, 736 
| Sy Bees cae eae 3, 598 334 | 1, 982 85 | 1, 864 16, 600 
aR SC RR RRS | 4,097 387|  - 2,627 | 89 | 1,706 18, 366 
, RS In ee aeons 4, 589 451 | 3, 276 89 61,675 20, 043 
Pit csdegedprccatiuncpbsncnio | 5, 087 448 | 4, 333 103 | 1, 098 | 21, 141 
Estimated future experience | 
i icsbeiiatatiniantcpnapesoadks | 6, 534 496 | 5, 340 | 124 | 1, 566 22, 707 
| i “br ee ae 6, 697 570 | 6,050 | 132 | 1, 086 | 23, 793 
1958: 
Assumption I__.....-..----- 6, 995 500 | 6, 612 | 142 | 831 24, 624 
Assumption II_........----- | 6, 466 582 | 6, 796 | 144 | 108 | 23, 901 
1959: | 
Assumption I_..........---- | 7,202 eo7| 7,144 | 129 | 536 | —-25, 160 
Assumption IT__.........--- | 6, 410 576 | 7, 487 | 127 | —628 | 23, 273 
1960: 
Assumption I_.............. 8,117 627 | 7, 678 | 129 7 | 26, 097 
pe a 6, 956 555 8, 030 125 — 644 | 22, 629 
| 








1 In interpreting the estimates in this table, refer- 
ence should be made to the accompanying text which 
describes the underlying assumptions. Estimates 
were prepared February 1956. 

2 Include insurance contributions, adjusted for re- 

funds, and transfers from general funds equivalent to 
additional payments arising from the extension of 
survivors insurance protection to certain veterans of 
World War II (Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946). 
3 Includes (1) profits on marketable investments 
amounting to $183,668 in 1949 and $8,934 in 1950; and 
(2) beginning in fiscal year 1954, interest transferred 
from the railroad retirement account. 
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4 Include administrative expenses, less receipts for 
sale of surplus material, services, ete. For fiscal years 
1944 and 1945, represent charges against trust fund; 
administrative expenses, after adjustment for book- 
keeping transfers, were about $30 million in fiscal 
year 1944 and $29 million in fiscal year 1945. For fiscal 
years 1954-59, include cost of construction of an office 
building for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

5 Totals do not necessarily equal the sum of 
rounded components. 

6 Excludes net adjustment of approximately $0.8 
million which was allocable to prior years. 


5 fiscal years are presented in sum- 
mary in table 1, together with the 
figures on the actual experience in 
earlier fiscal years. The present sta- 
tutory provisions relating to old-age 
and survivors insurance are assumed 
to remain unchanged throughout the 
period under consideration. The 
statement of the expected operations 
of the trust fund should be read with 
full recognition of the difficulties of 
estimating future trust fund income 
and disbursements under changing 
economic conditions. 

In table 1, single estimates are 
given for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, 
but for fiscal years 1958-60 two sets 
of estimates are presented based on 
two different assumptions as to eco- 
nomic developments in those years. 
Estimates based on assumption I 
show the effect of continued high 
levels of economic activity. Esti- 
mates based on assumption II show 
the effects that a fairly sharp but 
temporary decline in economic ac- 
tivity would have on trust fund op- 
erations. 

In assumption I employment and 
earnings remain at a high level 
through calendar year 1960. Hourly 
wage rates, and therefore weekly 
earnings and average annual taxable 
wages, increase not only in accord- 
ance with long-time trends but also 
because of steady improvements in 
economic conditions. The earnings 
of the self-employed follow a similar 
pattern. Unemployment remains at 
a low level. Benefit disbursements 
increase substantially, primarily be- 
cause of the long-range upward trend 
in the number of beneficiaries, and 
partly because of the effect of the 
1954 amendments which became ef- 
fective in fiscal year 1955. 

The other set of estimates for fiscal 
years 1958-60, based on assumption 
II, show the effects of a sharp con- 
traction in industrial activity in the 
latter half of calendar year 1957 
with a slow recovery beginning in 
the first half of calendar year 1960. 
As a result, estimated taxable pay- 
rolis and earnings of the self-em- 
ployed in the periods affecting tax 
collections during fiscal years 1958- 
60, and therefore estimated contri- 
butions, are lower under assumption 
II than under assumption I. Esti- 
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mated benefit disbursements, on the 
other hand, are higher under as- 
sumption II than under assumption I 
because a larger number of older 
workers withdraw from or are unable 
to find jobs in covered employment. 

In general, the larger the volume 
of employment the larger will be the 
number of workers who are insured 
under the program, and therefore the 
larger will be the number of deaths 
which will give rise to valid claims 
for survivors’ benefits. However, over 
the short range the amount paid out 
for survivors’ benefits will not be 
affected significantly by variations in 
economic conditions. While favorable 
opportunities for employment will 
operate to increase the number of 
insured persons, and hence increase 
the number of new death claims, 
such a high employment situation 
will tend to have counterbalancing 
effects such as that of inducing many 
of the widows and older children 
eligible for survivors’ benefits to 
forego them by working. On balance, 
the amount paid out for survivors’ 
benefits over the next few years will 
differ so little whether the economic 
conditions of assumption I or as- 
sumption II are assumed that a single 
set of estimates is deemed appro- 
priate for both assumptions (table 2). 

On the other hand, the lower the 
level of employment during the next 
5 years the larger will be the volume 
of benefit payments to retired work- 
ers who have attained age 65, and 
to their eligible dependents. As is 
indicated in table 3, a considerable 
proportion of the workers aged 65 
and over who were eligible for old- 
age (primary) benefits in the past 
remained in covered employment (or, 
if they left covered employment, 
later returned to it) and did not 
receive benefits. Since January 1, 
1945, however, this proportion has 
decreased as the number of retired 
workers receiving benefits increased 
relatively more rapidly than the 
number eligible for old-age benefits. 
In general, the past upward trend in 
this proportion is expected to con- 
tinue even under the favorable em- 
ployment conditions assumed in as- 
sumption I. Contributing to this 
expected increase are the changes in 
the retirement test contained in the 
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1954 amendments—notably the re- 
duction from 75 to 72 in the age 
at which benefits are paid without 
regard to earnings—which became 
effective in calendar year 1955. 

If the lower employment condi- 
tions assumed in assumption II 
should materialize, it is expected that 
larger proportions of eligible work- 
ers will be obliged to leave employ- 
ment especially at ages 65-69. Hence, 
despite a slightly smaller number of 
eligible workers, the number receiv- 
ing old-age (primary) benefits under 
assumption II would considerably 
exceed that under assumption I. 
Moreover, it is expected that the 
average old-age (primary) benefit 
amount payable under assumption IT 
would exceed the average under as- 
sumption I, inasmuch as many of 
the more steadily employed, and 
therefore higher paid, older workers 


Table 2.—Treasury disbursements for benefit payments, distributed 
fication of beneficiaries, fiscal years 1941-60, subject to the assump 


limitations stated in the text} 


who would not withdraw from em- 
ployment under the conditions of 
assumption I would not be employed 
under the conditions of assumption 
II. In consequence, assumption II 
would result in a substantially higher 
volume of benefit payments to old- 
age (primary) beneficiaries and their 
dependents. 


Actuarial Status of the Trust 
Fund 


On June 30, 1955, there were about 
14,200,000 persons aged 65 and over 
in the United States, a number 
equivalent to 8.4 percent of the total 
population. It is estimated that by 
the end of the century the number 
of persons aged 65 and over may be 
nearly double that on June 30, 1955, 
and represent from 10 to 13 percent 
of the population. The effect on the 
finances of the old-age and survivors 
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{In millions] 
Disbursed to survivors of deceased 
insured workers 
m=" Dis Monthly benefits 
Total a ursed 
bursed to de- Wid- 
Fiscal year —. to old- | pendents i. owed 
ments ? , oy of = depend- yey Lump- 
ciaries ja) ne- lepend- | sum - 
Sctaries Total 2 _ ent ene 
» | divorced 
and de- wives 
pendent and - 
parents | children 
Past disbursements: 3 
eens ee $64.3 $31.4 $5.3 $15.3 $1.5 $13.8 $12.3 
eee eae 110.3 54.9 9.6 31.6 4.1 27.5 14.1 
SRcbesceebadscisseonbesseokea 149.3 72.4 12.7 47.5 7.9 39.6 16.7 
ar ee ene eee: 184.6 86.8 15.2 63.6 12.1 51.5 19.0 
aoe i ee ce 30.8| isso] ora| usa| oer] sel deo 
SR ee ee ee ee q " a 3 5 4 26.0 
EE REEL Ree ema Baer oe 425.6 219. 2 38. 4 139. 4 33.8 105.6 28. 5 
RE ae eae 611.7 272.4 47.5 160.5 43.7 116.8 31.3 
Wii dcccksancabbndoutcmasanenes 607.0 333.0 57.7 184.0 55.6 128.4 32.2 
DR. chenbcgannbanccumauinuaas 727.3 412.6 71.3 209. 4 69.3 140.2 34.0 
eS era ee 1, 498.1 891.1 148.0 413.5 134.3 279.2 45.5 
Re ee 1,982.4 | 1,191.4 193. 5 539. 2 179.2 360.0 58.3 
renee ere 2,627.5 | 1,624.6 253.0 673.6 232.7 441.0 76.3 
ERE a eS 3, 275.6 2, 068. 5 318.6 798.3 283.0 515.3 90. 2 
Se kiiiinkmnntnewumcanses 4, 333.1 2, 803. 0 428.8 | 1,000.8 367.9 632. 9 100. 5 
Estimated future disbursements: 
SRE ap en cee nent ner 5, 340 3, 522 531 1,170 436 734 117 
af ES SP ee 6, 050 4, 024 602 , 304 501 803 120 
Assumption I............-.-. 6, 612 4,396 656 1, 436 569 867 124 
— , ea q 4, 557 679 
59: 
Anpamplten 1... ww ccc cknccesss 7,144 4, 747 705 1, 563 639 924 129 
‘ sa | ee 7, 487 5, 046 749 
Assumption Diss cipeenbbhineanid 7, 678 5,105 755 { 1, 684 712 972 134 
Assumption IT........-.....- 8, 030 5, 411 801 























1 In interpreting the estimates in this table, refer- 
ence should be made to the accompanying text which 
describes the underlying assumptions. Estimates 
were prepared February 1956. 


Totals do not necessarily equal the sum of 
rounded components. 
3 Partly estimated. 
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Table 3.—Estimated progress of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
2.4 percent interest 




































































{In millions) 
Benefit Administra- Interest Fund at 
Calendar year Contributions ' | payments tive expenses on fund end of year 
Actual data (excluding effect of railroad coverage) 
DES dks deneeeneaeel $3, 945 $3, 006 a | $414 $18, 707 
. ee 5, 163 3, 670 3 468 20, 576 
RRS RINE 5,713 4, 968 119 | 3 461 21, 663 
Actual data (including effect of railroad coverage) 
See eae $4, 099 $3, 246 $91 $424 $19, 084 
a ee 5, 323 3, 920 96 3477 , 896 
Low-cost estimate 
Ef rapdoscodwccsassues $10, 928 $9, 108 $135 $887 $38, 706 
a linhidtininenndamiaice 13, 671 11,180 151 1,189 51, 910 
| are 17, 730 15, 066 181 2, 223 96, 108 
, ae eae 19, 355 18, 270 208 3, 252 139, 208 
, ESE aoe re 21, 543 19, 494 226 4, 442 190, 443 
High-cost estimate 
Wi inibitnssessceccsusncs $10, 794 $10, 419 $171 $605 $25, 923 
Wiiidedsceddanncaccsesde 13, 526 12, 681 192 673 29, 036 
icp ai cicieiahiceoenitaaianions 17, 265 17, 034 232 1, 026 43, 763 
GR er 18, 133 20, 856 268 909 37, 269 
Web ts ith mdasieinsees 19, 375 22, 762 289 226 7,810 
Intermediate-cost estimate 
bidtectetcnneonmned $10, 861 $9, 763 $153 $746 $32, 314 
| ES a. 13, 598 11, 931 172 931 40, 473 
Sick cetienctndantinabeae 17, 498 16, 050 206 1, 624 69, 936 
Sbiacndticnimekinaie 18, 744 , 565 238 2, 080 88, 239 
pee: 20, 459 21,129 258 2, 334 99, 126 




















1Combined employer, employee, and self-em- 
ployed contributions. The —"s employer- 
= loyee rate is 4 percent for 1955-59, 5 t for 


» 6 percent for 1965-69, 7 percen 1970-74 
ana 8 percent for 1975 and after. The pot wth 
pay % of these rates. 


insurance system of this expected 
change in the number of aged per- 
sons will be even greater than may 
at first appear, because 50 years 
hence a much larger proportion of 
aged persons is expected to be eligible 
to receive benefits under the program 
than at present. The future financial 
soundness of this system, with its 
rising rate of disbursements, is of 
the utmost importance to the mil- 
lions of persons who are already 
within its scope and to the Nation 
as a whole. 

The estimated cost of benefits as 
a percentage of payroll through the 
year 2050 and also the level-premium 
cost of the program—that is, the 
level percentage of payroll which, in 
perpetuity, would be sufficient to meet 
the cost of the benefits—ranges from 
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2 Preliminary; partially ng ny 
3 Includes interest transfer from railroad retire- 
ment account to OASI trust fund ($11.6 million in 


on high-employment assumptions. 


6.55 to 8.74 percent of payroll, de- 
pending upon the combination of 
assumptions selected. Table 3 shows 
the estimated contributions, benefit 
payments, administrative expenses, 
interest accumulations, and assets of 
the trust fund through the year 2000, 
under alternative combinations of as- 
sumptions with respect to benefit 
costs and levels of employment. 
The estimates are based on level 
earnings assumptions (slightly below 
the present levels). If in the future 
earnings levels should be considerably 
above that which now prevails, and 
if at the same time the benefits for 
those on the roll are adjusted up- 
ward so that annual costs in relation 
to payroll remain the same, then the 
resulting increased dollar outgo will 
offset the increased dollar income. 


This is an important reason for con- 
sidering costs relative to payroll 
rather than in dollars. 

The cost estimates have not taken 
into account the possibility of a rise 
in earnings levels, although such 
rises have characterized the past 
history of this country. If such an 
assumption were used in the cost 
estimates, along with the unlikely 
assumption that the benefit formula 
nevertheless would not be changed, 
the cost relative to payroll would, 
of course, be lower. If benefits are 
adjusted continuously and without 
any time-lag to keep pace with rising 
earnings trends, the year-by-year 
costs as a percentage of payroll would 
be unaffected. However, such an ad- 
justment would raise the level-pre- 
mium cost, since under these circum- 
stances the relative value of the 
interest earnings on the trust fund 
would diminish with the passage of 
time. 





State and Local Govern- 
ment Employment Under 
OASI, April 1956* 


At the beginning of April 1956, 
coverage of State and local govern- 
ment employees under old-age and 
survivors insurance through volun- 
tary agreements had reached 1.7 
million. This total is more than a 
quarter of a million higher than the 
coverage at the beginning of the 
year, a considerably larger increase 
than during the preceding 3-month 
period. 

The April estimate indicates that 
1 in every 3 State and local em- 
ployees (other than those for whom 
coverage is compulsory) is now cov- 


* Prepared by Dorothy McCamman, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, Office of 
the Commissioner, from estimates devel- 
oped in the Division of Program Analysis, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
For similar data as of October 1955 and a 
summary of the 1954 provisions, see the 
Bulletin for February 1956, pages 15-17. More 
detailed data by State and type of govern- 
ment appear in a quarterly statistical re- 
port, State and Local Government Employment 
Covered by OASI Under Section 218 of the 
Social Security Act (Division of Program 
Analysis). 
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ered through the voluntary agree- 
ment provisions. This approximate 
percentage, shown in table 1 for each 


State, is subject to a number of 
qualifications, including the major 
one of being based on data on total 


Table 1.—Rough estimates of State and local government employment covered 


under old-age and survivors insurance through voluntary agreements and of 


dual coverage, by State, as of April 1956 


[Continental United States] 


Covered by old-age 


and survivors 

















Number with dual coverage 3 








insurance 
Approxi- ati . 
State mate per- — No Re tirement 
revious af = system 
+e system Previous | members 
Number ! | honey see Total — | van — 
| Pie see “8 ® anc “ e under 
ptt nog reinstated | after OAST | oferendunt 
| employ- coverage) provisions 
| ment? act 
| | | 
a mde hy tar ete pea | 41, 655, 700 | 33 | 799, 400 347, 640 | 30, 070 421, 690 
laa emticneey  cogtnnlletati ts 71, 900 | RS | 39, 790 | 150 10 5 6 39, 630 
7 TI See Se eee ee 28, 400 | 93 | 15, 920 5 8,920 0 | 6 7,000 
Arkansas_---- 24, 600 54 | 3, 480 | 0 | 100 3, 380 
California 24° 800 | 5 | 4,120 420 | 100 3° 600 
CS a 16, 500 30 | 960 | 0 | 0 | 960 
giro OR ihelie Natal bs 7, 300 | 11 730 0 730 0 
SON £3 ook oi niet oak see | 9, 000 | 77 | 6, 500 56 6, 500 0 0 
Spares Gr Commins *.. AGS ener a se a ce a rare ; 
RETRACT s ty Ge sy | 12, 300 10 100 | 0 100 | 0 
eee 15, 400 16 | 1,160 610 550 0 
ae ae en ee F 15, 700 72 | 0 0 0 0 
RR ee eee 9, 200 4 110 90 20 | 0 
EI SOE ie taenrn eeee } 59, 500 | 48 25, 000 0 | 0 | 5 25, 000 
ES an em ergeeneaqeaien } 87, 000 92 79, 090 56 78,930 | 70 90 
|S eee ae eee © 60, 400 81 24, 750 | 6, 590 250 617,910 
EEE et 39, 200 55 300 | 0 0 300 
Se BS Tear eee | 23, 600 24 11, 830 1, 400 5, 700 | 4, 730 
ele a eae | 6,000 | 20 | 260 0 0 | 260 
3 MRS BSTET Te PEAT ES 7, 400 | 10 410 0 410 0 
Ss a 200 (8 0 | 0 0 
RS sn oie 71, 400 30 35, (20 0 190 5 35, 430 
SS Sera ae 2, 100 2 960 0 | 0 960 
a la Reece 49, 600 87 40, 000 | 6 20, 000 | 5 20, 000 0 
ee Pare Oe eee ee op 65, 600 | 59 600 0 600 | 0 
Montana 9, 700 42 &, 600 | 0 | 0 | 8, 600 
Nebraska 49, 800 | 95 26, 690 | $20 | 0 | 6 25, 770 
ES ee 300 | 4 0 | 0 0 0 
New Hampshire-.-.............- 4, 500 | 22 | 300 0} 0 | 300 
a ae 129, 500 &2 120, 700 5 72, 500 | 0 } 6 48, 200 
wk, eRe eiiatet 1, 600 6 | 1,130 | 0 | 0 1,130 
| 
OSES a ees 101, 500 18 0 0 0 
North Carolina. ................ 79, 500 71 65, 000 0 0 5 6 65, 000 
pe ES a eee 600 2 0 0 0 
(eet. peeked sai en) (Read: nn ili, OTT te, Cee, SRR pets OR aera £28 
ITAA See 40, 100 52 4, 870 10 0 4, 860 
en aR 55, 900 94 48, 150 56 44 000 0 4,150 
eee , 300 11 2, 520 1, 290 1, 230 0 
NS eae: 9, 200 39 2. 0 0 2, 630 
South Carolina.................. 59, 700 98 53, 110 0 c 5 6 53,110 
South Dalia oo. cc ceccc ce t 85 3 0 0 390 
NN ik tS. 22, 100 25 0 0 0 0 
a a 101, 900 42 48, 070 0 0 5 48, 070 
| MEO SR SESS 1 29, 100 99 11, 900 611,770 0 130 
Vermont...-- 4, 600 35 1, 410 0 10 51,400 
Virginia____- 92, 900 93 51, 290 56 50, 540 0 750 
EE Ee 28, 100 29 17, 840 0 0 7, 840 
fo ae 20, 300 41 0 | 0 0 
. | Seay 41, 800 33 | 35,110 | 51° 35,000 0 110 
i eee 12, 400 92 | 8, 000 568,000 | 0 0 
| 

















1 Current estimate of employment for which cover- 
age has been approved, regardless of effective dates. 
Includes, in addition to employment shown in wage 
reports, data on employees recently covered but not 
yet represented in tabulated wage reports. 

2 Approximate percent ofall State and local govern- 
ment employment (other than that under compul- 
sory old-age and survivors insurance coverage) that is 
actually covered. Based on data from the Bureau of 
the Census for total State and local government em- 
ployment as of October 1955 (latest available). 

3 Based on estimates furnished by the State or made 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
at the time the groups were brought under old-age 
and survivors insurance rather than on wage reports. 
(Employees with dual coverage are not identified in 
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wage reports.) Some retirement systems, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, may not be included because 
States are not required to report information of this 


type. 

4 Includes 600 employees of interstate instrumen- 
talities not distributed by State. 

5 Includes State employees. 

‘Includes public school teachers. 

“Not included in statutory definition of State for 
ary of agreement. 

8 Less than 0.5 percent. 

9» No agreement. 

10 Special Federal legislation made dissolution of 
previous system unnecessary. 


Source: Estimates by Division of Program Analy- 
sis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


employment for October 1955 and on 
covered employment estimates for a 
different time period. (Data from the 
Bureau of the Census on employ- 
ment by type of government are col- 
lected only for October of each year 
and are not published until the fol- 
lowing spring.) 

In this as in the preceding quarter, 
the increase in coverage was pri- 
marily attributable to the results of 
referendums among employees of 
State governments and among teach- 
ers under retirement systems in all 
three types of government. In these 
first 3 months of the year the ap- 
proximate proportion of State gov- 
ernment employees covered rose from 
34 percent to 42 percent, in contrast 
to an addition, for county employees 
and for other local government em- 
ployees, of only a few percentage 
points that brought their coverage 
proportions up to 49 percent and 23 
percent, respectively. 

During the quarter the number of 
States in which fewer than one-fifth 
of all government employees were 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance dropped from 19 to 14. The 
following tabulation shows the num- 
ber of States distributed by the pro- 
portion of employment covered in 
April. 





Number of States 














Approximate we 
percent of 
employment | Type of government 
covered | Total 
| State |County| Local 
o_O | 48 48 147 48 
None or | 
unknown-...-. 1 2 5 2 
Less than 20... . 13 19 | 8 16 
SES 10 1 4 15 
oe oc ee S 2 6 5 
ee 3 5 2 3 
80 or more. ......| 13 19 22 7 
PS cenncass | 5 6 2 3 
90 or more_----| 8 13 20 + 














1 Rhode Island has no county governments. 


Dual coverage.—The great majority 
of employees brought under coverage 
in the 3 months already had retire- 
ment protection through special State 
and local retirement systems. Of the 
additional quarter of a million em- 
ployees covered, more than 188,000 
were members of existing retirement 


(Continued on page 31) 


Social Security 

































































































































































1 ° e 
t O ting Statist 
Current Operating Statistics 
Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-56 
sd [In thousands; data corrected to June 6, 1956] 
r | ! 
- | Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ea insurance 
f | Monthly retirement and disability 5 Tem- 
, | | 2 2 rin 2 = 
benefits ! Survivor benefits porary 
. = — disability Rail- 
f Yearand | Total | | | } | benefits road 
month ' | | | Monthly | Lump-sum 7? under Veterans’ Unem- 
f Rail- Civil Railroad | State Some ploy- 
| Social road | Serv: | Veter- | | | Unem- | laws ston u | ment 
. | Secu- | petire- ice ans Ad- | gocial Rail- | Civil | y, ster- | Social ploy- Insur- 
l | rity | ‘ment | Com-| minis- | ‘Secu. | Toad | Service| . 35 ad-| Secu- ment ance 
Act | nee | mis- | tration * rity | Retire-| Com- | Other *} Insur- Act *® 
> , | sion 2 | Y. | ment | mis- | Zminis- | rity ance 
2 Act 4 | tration ®} Act 
| | | Act® | sion? | | Ac Act ? 
- | | | | | 
. | Number of beneficiaries 
l 5,275.5] 412.3] 222.0) 2,651.3) 2,054.9) 51.1 12.7 26.7} 1,345.1 86.3 100.0 
7 5, 370. 0} 414.2 223. 4 2, 659. 8 2, 077. 1) 51.7 12.5 25. 8 1,136.0 66.1 54.5 
5, 462. 3) 416.3} 224.9) 2,668.8) 2,101. 2) 56. 5 12.4 25.5) 1,056.2 63. 8 31.6 
$ 5, 527. 8} 417.6 225.8 2, 675. 6 2,115.4 44.0 11.7 22.3 923. 8 67.6 23.3 
5, 591.3 418.4 227.8 2, 682. 7 2, 133. 2) 50.8 12.1 37.5 838.7 69.9 31.2 
. 5, 646. 3) 419.7 229. 8 2, 688.6! 2,150.0) 48.0 12.0 36.8 763. 2 61.8 29.6 
. a, RL ES RRREE 5,703.9, 422.0] 231.3] 2,695.2] 2, 151.6 48.3) 12.2 33.8) 672.4 42.2 27.3 
- an aS Se 5,747.6) 424.5) 231.8] 2,700.8) 2,154. 3) 46.1 12.4 37.5 685. 3 39. 6 33.6 
> po ee Seer 5, 788.1 426.7 233. 9 2, 706. " 2, 172. 5) 46.7 12.2 35. 7 860. 8 50. 9 48.0 
1956 
3 January___ 5, 817. él 426. 8 237. 2 2,711.8) 2,186.3 46. 6 11.9 38.4 1, 200.0 66. 0 58.1 
February-______ 5, 872. 2) 428.9 239.3 2,704.4) 2,197.6 41.8 12.2 29.3 1, 309. 2 73. 5 59.7 
March 5, 939. 2 431.8 240. 5 2,715.9 2, 210. 5| 46.8 12.3 27.0 1, 312.6 72.2 56.8 
q ; | es 6, 008. * 434.2) 241.4) 2,724.9) 2,227. 6 52.2 12.3 25.3) 1,219.5 59. 2 44.1 
l 
> } 
‘ $1, 183, 462 $17, 150! $114, 166| $62,019) $317,851) $6, 371! $11, 8331 $12, 267| eh SOR $518, 700}_.......-- $15, 961 
1,079,648) 51, 169) 119,912] 64,933] 320,561, 23, 644 13,270| 13, 943).........- | ROE ES 14, 537 
> 1, 124, 351 76,147| 122,806; 68,115) 325, 265) 39, 523) 15,005] 14,342).........- 344, 084).....-.--- 6, 268 
911, 696 92,943, 125,795) 72,961) 331,350 55, 152! 1. See.-.--..- (, 4. SS 917 
- 1,104,638} 113,487| 129,707) 77,193' 456,279) 73,451 E ; > aa 62,385} $4,215 582 
; 2,047,025} 148,107) 137,140} 83,874) 697,830} 99, 651 96,197, 33, 441)_........- 445, 866 , 630 2, 359 
5,135,413} 222,320) 149,188) 94, 1, 268,984) 127, 933 27,851] 30,610}.......... 1, 094, 850} 1, 743, 718 39, 917 
: 4, 658, 540 7,554) 177,053) 106, 876) 1,676,029, 149,179 29,460) 33,115) $11,368) 776,165) 970, 542 39, 401 
4,454,705} 352,022} 208, 642| 132,852| 1,711,182) 171,837 32,315| 32,140|  30,843| 793,265] 510,167; 28, 599 
5, 613,168} 437,420) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 196, 33,158) 31,771 30, 103} 1,737,279} 430,194) 103, 596 
5, 196, 761 651, 254, 240) 175, 787| 1, 732, 208 276, 945 32,740} 33,578 28, 099) 1, 373, 426 34, 653 59, 804 
, 503, 855) 1,321,061) 268,733) 196, 529) 1, 647, 938 , 803 57, 337 , 356 26,297; 840,411 2, 234 20, 217 
t 6, 285, 237| 1, 539,327) 361, 200) 225, 1, 722, 225} 591, 504) 37,251| 34,689] 998, 237 3,539} 41, 798 
7, 353, 396| 2,175,311} 374,112) 269, 1, 840, 437| 743, 536 87,451 43,377;  45,150| 962,221] 41,698) 46,684 
9, 455, 374) 2, 697, 982 , 900} 298, 126) 1, 921, 380 879, 95: 41, 480 49,173) 2, 026, 866 107, 666 157, 088 
: 10, 275, 552| 3,747,742; 438,970) 335, 876) 2, 057, 515) 1, 107, 541 112,871) 42,233 51, 945) 1, 350, 268: 87, 672 93, 284 
| 
846,580} 284,465) 34,745) 26, oa 170, res 85,177} 9,282) 3, ‘id wid 10,210} 3, 792, 3,592} 135,779 8, 423 12, 810 
> 829, 816 290,578) 34,967) 26, 964 171, 438 86, 287; 9, 397| 3, 128 57,961; 10,248) 3,773 3, 625 117, 402 6, 739 7, 309 
$23, 681 296, 522 35, 167| 27,043 171, 267| 87, | 9,497) 3,153 56,488) 11,244 3, 464| 3, 397 108, 861 6, 607 3, 468 
810, 548 , | 35,293) 27,162 172, 100) 88,413) 9,551) 3, pon 57, 993 9, 024 3, 252) 2, 818 91, 602 6, 764 2, 392 
- 823,944) 305,302, 35,359) 27,582) 172,342) 89, 431| 9,607} 3,253] 58, 075} 10,176) 3,385) 5,185} 92, 834 7, 682) 3, 731 
817, 082 308,860) 36,521) 27,767); 171, 495) 90, 344| 9, 827 3, 283) 7, 789 9, 612 3, 357 5, 064 83, 169 6, 528) 3, 466 
sf 811, 776 312,861; 36,729) 30, 832) 173, 660 91,099; 10,000 3, = 57, 310 9, 719| 3, 398 4, 803 70, 091 4, 243 3, 328 
820, 7! 316,057; 36,953) 31,135) 173,019 91,805) 10,146) 3,759 57, 9, 304 3, 525 5,184 74, 674 4,132 3,917 
> $49, 375] 318,812, 37, 151| 31,458] 173,814] 92, 801| 10,251| 3, 785| 57,361, 9, 387| Pe 4,979) 95,153} 5, 230 5, 791 
5 1956 | 
5 January.......-. 897,436) 321,075; 37,191) 32,594, 173, as 93,595, 10, oi 3,858) 57,762) 9,375 3, 548) 4, 871 135, 725 6, 726 7,162 
5 February- ----- 807, 673 325,167; 37,423) 32,593) 172, 628) 94, 263) 10,367; 3,928) 57,510) 8, 439| 3, 540! 3,7 143, 923 7, 051 7,112 
3 Mareh........- | 924, 542 329, 953 | 37,737) 32, 546 173, 801 95, 022, 10,407; 3,960) 57, 802; 9,41 1 3, 698) 3, 691 151, 998 7, 274 7, 242 
4 ie..--... | 912,679] 334, 682 37, 980) 32, 685) 175,973 95,993! 10,437) 4, at 58, at 10,484) 3, 758) 3, 308) 133, 926 5, 723 5,141 
. | | | | 
. 1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 9 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
- band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- | temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- as agents of the Federal Government. 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 1 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
d Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
. vivors under joint and survivor elections. II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
. 3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
. undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and _— since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 
adjusted quarterly. 12 Not available. 
> 4 Mother’s, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly 13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
" estimated. bursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
7 5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current-pay- 
; ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), ment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certi- 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. fied; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
) * Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, the 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of alae beginning July 1955, pay- Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
tL ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- Act, which are adjusted monthly. 
) mated basis. Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under eT ce = insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
195 


{In thousands] 





| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | 


Unemployment insurance 





Period 








° | 
State un- | 
































Federal Federal | Taxes on F¢ deral Railroad 
ainda ie Ris ie carriers employment Radidhcyelealt unemployment 
erdadiens 1| Beanie 2 | and their insurance — ies yment) insurance 
| ane | ond employees contributions 3 see | contributions 5 
Fiscal year: | 
EEE SS nere e  e ty 2 ae Se ee a | $4, 589, 182 $464, 363 $603, 042 | $1, 246, 230 $285, 135 $27, 656 
pected ous eh See ree ees S| LE eer eo et £08 Se 5, 087, 154 469, 856 600, 106 | 1, 142, 009 279, 986 23, 720 
10 months ended: } } 
April 1954 3, 303, 660 | 385, 867 486, 930 | 1, 042, 432 267, 083 16, SOL 
April 1955 3, 569, 302 378, 600 468, 782 903, 097 262, 389 18, 214 
April 1956 (7) 709, 674 489, 216 999, 911 320, 853 19, 153 
1955 
317, 541 | 37, 491 19, 796 128, 198 4, 488 42 
$14, 133 45, 501 79, 650 232, 027 14, 896 985 
703, 719 45, 755 51, 673 6, 886 2, 701 4, 522 
217, 239 8 275, 775 15, 484 116, 423 2, 433 120 
923, 619 55, 204 84, 97 242, 213 15, 714 3, 554 
519, 117 42, 754 59, 775 7, 065 770 2, 399 
221, 517 47,817 18, 031 87, 766 3, 855 204 
704, 700 | 48, 721 84, 769 184, 576 14,014 2, 038 
340, 055 | 47, 326 54, 691 12, 346 1,156 4, 142 
186, 056 52, 318 17, 300 71, 035 31, 850 102 
661, 916 31, 85, 058 130, 219 241, 146 1, 872 
| 520, 119 59, 257 | 53, 870 9, 312 | 5,88 4, 126 
eS ee ae eS See ee ee } (7) 49, 098 | 15, 267 | 138, 956 4, 045 596 
| | | 








1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


funds. Data reported by State agencies. F 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

® Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance contributions, as shown in the 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

7 Not available. 

8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury and other Treasury reports, 
unless otherwise noted. 











SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


need determined by State standards, 
within the maximum, for recipients 
of aid to the blind, the average pay- 
ments rose $3.91. 

In West Virginia a higher allow- 
ance for educational needs of children 
contributed largely to the increase of 
$2.59 in the average payment per 
family receiving aid to dependent 
children in that State. Alaska, to 
conserve funds, applied a reduction 
of 10 percent to payments in aid to 
dependent children. As a result, the 
average payment per family decreased 
$10.18. Formerly need had been met 
in full under agency standards. 


@ Continued unemployment among 
workers covered by the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs and the 
program of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees declined 
at about the usual seasonal rate 
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during April, as insured unemploy- 
ment dropped 7.7 percent to a weekly 
average of 1,358,500. As a result of 
administrative factors the number of 
initial claims showed a net rise of 
5 percent and totaled 984,400 for the 
month. 

During an average week in April, 
benefits were paid under the State 
programs and the program for Fed- 
eral workers to about 1,219,500 per- 
sons—a decline of 7 percent from the 
March average. Benefits were also 
less than in March, dropping $18.1 
million to $133.9 million. In April, 
for the first time in 5 months, the 
average check for total unemploy- 
ment was less than it had been in 
the preceding month; the average 
was $27.02 in April and $27.12 in 
March. 


Conference on Aging 


The Federal-State Conference on 
Aging was held in Washington June 
5-7, 1956, under the joint sponsorship 


of the Federal Council on Aging and 
the Council of State Governments. 
The Federal Council was established 
by President Eisenhower earlier in 
the year to coordinate interdepart- 
mental policies and programs in the 
field of aging. Roswell B. Perkins, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, is the Council’s 
chairman. 

The Conference brought together 
240 men and women—State adminis- 
trators and officials, selected as dele- 
gates by the Governors of their 
States; individuals from Federal 
agencies and departments directly 
concerned with the problems of older 
persons; and representatives of na- 
tional organizations. In panels and 
discussions, the delegates reviewed 
State and Federal responsibility in 
such areas aS employment, retire- 
ment, income maintenance, health, 
housing, recreation, and State organ- 
ization and functions, and they made 
plans for future action. 


Social Security 





Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 


{In thousands] 





Receipts | 



































Expenditures | Assets 
| | } | 
Period : " } | Net totalof | Cash 
ee | Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S. Govern- | balance Total assets at 
| a a tra: — 1 received 2 payments | expenses 3 | ment securities at end of end of period 
+? aS oe | | acquired! | period 
! 
| ' } 
Cumulative, January 1937- | } } | 
ga 2 a Sa les a $39, 929, 934 | $3, 688, 575 | $21, 021, 373 | $918, 596 | $21, 100, 754 | $577, 786 $21, 678, 541 
iscal year: 
ee Dearne 4, 589, 182 450, 504 | 3, 275, 556 | 88, 636 1, 522, 270 702, 752 20, 042, 615 
PE it indinsiannsavesst 5, 087, 154 447, 580 4, 333, 147 | 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
9 months ended: 
| be eee | 3, 018, 745 239, 504 2, 391, 019 64, 812 531, 362 819, 820 19, 168, 775 
iy ee Rie a eee 3, 251, 761 250, 430 | 3,078, 153 73, 739 497, 844 555, 207 20, 392, 915 
5 eae 4, 294, 339 265, 666 3, 929, 375 93, 091 520, 263 577, 786 21, 678, 541 
1955 
| es See eae | 562, 399 13, 366 390, 013 8, 853 211, 562 555, 207 20, 392, 915 
RRS ER TA 317, 541 17, 825 407, 445 8, 823 —205, 664 679, 969 20, 312, 013 
TS eee ee 814, 133 4, 083 419, 844 11, 561 412, 200 654, 579 , 898, 
Se ees ae 703, 719 175, 243 427, 705 9, 079 536, 246 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
ho. Ds ES ROP IR 217, 239 6 7, 439 423, 430 11, 131 266, 104 84, 524 20, 931, 119 
YS a FO 923, 619 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 438, 002 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
eS ee ae 519, 117 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 —269, 558 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
7 eS Saas 221, 517 18, 127 434, 163 9, 77 —228, 059 522, 116 21, 309, 097 
i ee aa 704, 700 4, 219 436, 644 12, 542 179, 000 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
PONE ccc once cacacaasace 340, 055 201, 141 437, 443 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 21, 663, 104 
1956 | 
Cs Se ee 186, 056 71,041 438, 481 9, 727 —247, 406 547, 533 21, 401, 992 
a, CE ae 661, 916 3, 303 | 444, 634 9, 999 70, 352 687, 767 21, 612, 579 
a eR ee 520, 119 13, 737 457, 667 10, 227 | 75, 942 577, 786 21, 678, 541 
| 











1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 in- 
cludes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ 
survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to 
the General Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for em- 
ployees who paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for 
more than 1 employer)—$66 million in October 1955 for 1954 taxes. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 6. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 


and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

* 5 Fiscal-year and cumulative totals and June 1955 data revised to correspond 
with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

6 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in July 
1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal year 1954-55—on the estimated amount that 
would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 

7 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, April 1955-April 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1956 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 23, 1956] 
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| | 
























































| l 
| Wife’s or ‘ Widow’s or , A 
| Total Oldage* =| husband's | Child’s se = Mother's Parent's ! 
Item 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number; Amount| Number| Amount) Number} Amount; Number; Amount) Number) Amount 
| 
| 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment | 
status at end of 
month: 
1955 
, ee 7, 830, 359) $369, 642.2) 4,066,731) $246, 611. 0/1, 096, 539)$35, 682. 7/1, 195, 455/$42, 633.9) 672, 480/$31, 262.8} 273, 805/$12, 243.1) 25,349) $1, 208.8 
| a See 7, 447,147| 376,864.8] 4,141,128] 251,975. 0/1, 114, 351| 36, 368. 4/1, 208,120] 43,176.2, 680,955) 31,693.0) 277,129] 12,435.8) 25,464) 1,216.4 
ES ae 7, 563,519} 384,025.2) 4,214,776 257, 230. 1/1, 131, 262 37, 011. 2)1, 220, 855 43, 730. 4 , 774) 32,150.0} 281,231) 12,677.4) 25,621) 1,226.1 
CSRS Se 7, 643, 250| 389,411.2) 4,266,655) 261,174. 6/1, 143, 796] 37, 510. 6|1, 228, 209) 44,101.1/ 695,011) 32, 532.5) 283,929] 12,858.1/ 25,650) 1,234.4 
BMA. 0.555.555 7, 724, 551} +394, 733.0] 4,318,020) 264, 992. 2/1, 154, 962) 37, 962. 6/1, 237,185) 44, 549.4) 702,645) 32,984.3) 286,008} 13,002.3} 25,731) 1,242.2 
September--..._-- 7, 796,310) 399, 203.8] 4,361,542) 268, 118. 5/1, 165,314) 38, 363. 5/1, 246, 578} 45,010. 0} 710,193] 33,401.7} 286,813] 13,058.6) 25,870) 1,251.6 
ae 7, 855, 522} 403, 960.0) 4,406,750) 271, 652. 1/1, 176, 724] 38, 801. 8/1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5) 700,631] 33, 550.9] 288,455} 13, 167.5) 25,304) 1,250.1 
November....-.--- 7,901,917} 407,861.9]} 4,441,542) 274, 499. 2/1, 184, 794] 39, 126. 0/1, 266,991) 45,985.1] 693,498) 33, 729.7) 290,039] 13,2723) 25,053) 1,249.5 
December-.-.-.--- 7, 960, 616} 411,612.8) 4,473,971) 276, 941. 8/1, 191, 963) 39, 415. 5/1, 276, 240) 46, 443.6] 701,360) 34,152.2) 201,916] 13,403.0) 25,166) 1,256.5 
1956 
January....-.-.-.- 8,003,915] 414, 669.5) 4,497,924) 278, 944. 5/1, 197, 385] 39, 668. 0/1, 281,915] 46, 782.0] 709, 569] 34, 585.9] 291,850] 13,425.5) 25,272] 1,263.6 
February.........- 8, 069, 862} 419, 429.8] 4, 541,282) 282, 556. 5/1, 207, 832) 40, 119. 4/1, 287, 480] 47,096. 4) 715, 965| 34, 932.3) 292,003] 13,459.1| 25,300] 1,266.1 
po  eareeg 8, 149,733] 424,975.4] 4,594,991] 286,817. 7/1, 219, 883) 40, 605. 2/1, 293, 384] 47, 422.3] 723,119] 35,317.0| 292,990] 13, 542.4) 25, 1,270.8 
jae , 235, 594) 430, 675.4] 4,649,159) 290, 968. 1/1, 233, 164] 41, 141. 2/1, 301, 683] 47,859.3) 731,146) 35, 750.0) 294,950) 13,677.7| 25,492) 1,279.1 
Monthly _ benefits 
awarded in April 
Se indnnesna anes 136,254) 7,755.2 74,855] 5,203.9) 23,315) 813.9} 19,995) 779.8] 11,465) 594.1) 6,308} 345.5 316 18.0 
1 Beginning December 1955, all benefits of persons receiving both an old-age ben- —‘ the number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit 


efit and 8 widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit are included only in 


Bulletin, July 1956 


is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, April 1956! 


















































l | | 
| Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims 2 ment covered by | Compensated unemployment | 
continued claims Average | 
| = = | a Rn a ae a weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ‘4 Total unemployment — 
Region and State | Place- betas, v2 shapment 
= Total Wom 3 | Total | Women | | Average | — 
= _ . en | Weeks | Benefits weekly | Weeks Average | sorame 36 
| compen- | paids | number of | compen- weekly |Programs 
| sated : | benefi- | sated payment 
| | ciaries | 
pein: PE, BEGET Sa TA) | iaal aaa 
ee eee 504, 243| 984, 367 423,279) 5,981,438) 2, 272, 593-5, 121, 798/$133, 926,045) 1,219,476, 4, 715, 452 $27.02) © 1,358, 547 
Region I: | 
Connecticut .... .--- -- 8, 116) 14, 120 8, 470) 71,784 35, 451 65,362) 1, 794, 563) 15, 562 59, 541 28. 68 16, 684 
“aa | 1, 856) 9, 505 5, 973 54, 548 22, 40, 803} 767, 331) 9,715 37, 930) 19. 14| 13,122 
Massachusetts__.-..--- 15, 969) 40, 924 24, 068 199, 648 90, 092 170, 944) 4,155, 905) 40, 701) 149, 07 25. 26) 46, 434 
New Hampshire_.---_- 1, 321| 7, 202! 6, 097 40, 313 21, 043 29, 47| 621, 022 7, 018) 25, 533! 22. 48) 9, 483 
Rhode Island___....._- | i, 704| 14, 320) 9, 689 64, 975) 33, 873 58, 268 1, 441, 808) 13, 873 51, 997) 26. 00) 15, 318 
eet ae Sees | 1, 129) 1, 237) 611) 9, 259 4, 397) 8, aoe 180, 084 1,951 is he 22. 62) 2,094 
egion II: | | 
New Jersey.......--..- 10, 403| 58, 649 36, 173} 334, 874) 164, 109 324, 537; 9, 778, 330] 77, 271} 289, 405) 31. | 78, 619 
4. =e 65, 743 165, 677 73, 632 856, 334) 368, 137) 799, 258] 22, 603, 644) 190, 300) 721, 620) 29. 72) 201, 090 
Puerto Rico. .......... } 2, 871) 236 26 2, 156) 448) 627| 14, 745) 149) 617) EI eae 
Virgin Islands teases | 209 1| 0 16 0) 20) 328) 5 20) TR Glens encsmitie 
Region III: 
OS Eee 777| 1, 556) 533 8, 488) 3, 122| 7, 941) 206, 609 1, 891 7, 343 26. el 1, 954 
District of Columbia___| 3, 047 2, 858 730 19, 918) 7,120) 18, 040 460, 154 4, 295 17, 655 25. 66 4, 543 | 
DGerwiend. ..... 6c | 6,711 15, 542 8, 334 54, 231 24, 579 51,889) 1, 158, 724 12, 355) 46, 242 23. 26| 14, 041 
North Carolina_______- 11, 512 36, 939) 23, 292 180, 222) 101, 725 147, 966) 2,453, 641) 35, 230) 137, 499) 16. 76 40, 016 | 
Pennsylvania______.__- | 21, 728) 99, 805 42, 313 638, 286, 228, 669 545, 783) 14, 453, 109 129, 948) 495, 285) 27. 66! 145, 813 | 
| Ears | 6, 520 6, 097 2, 790 45, 350) 18, 418 38, O91) 723, 857 9, 069) 36, 067 19. 39 10, 565 
West Virginia--....._. 2, 462 7,139 1,006 46, 161) 9, 394 34, 532 680, 380) 8, 222 31, 810 20. 24) 10, 876 
Region IV: 
Ticheen Doreiatiteddeeticte on 8, 290 12, 309 3, 788! 79, 453 21,713 53, 999) 1, 053, 354 12, 857 52, 193! 19. 70) 19, 035 | 
| eS | 19, 627| 13,115 5, 365 48, 867 17, 594| 29, 809) 624, 864 7,097 28, 073 21. 40! 11, 698 
| 10, 108 16, 729 8, 349 96,850) 53, 843) 73,011) 1,356, 327 17, 384 67, 445! 19.07 22’ 693 
Oe 6, 710) 9, 156) 2, 888) 51, 290) 14, 470! 40, 104) 749, 768 9, 549 37, 214 19.18) 12, 384 
South Carolina__...... 6, 650) 11, 592 6,115) 55, 842! 26, 939) 43, 303 874, 957 10, 310 39, 616) 20. 69 13, 577 
Re wees............. 9, 145) 18, 221 7, 356 170, 945) 69, 201} 140, 096) 2, 797, 625) 33, 356) 133, 359) 20. 29) 38, 944 
ion V: | | | 
itadke la btindie wibenecngncl 4, 202 16, 169 6, 316) 142, 910) 43, 297; 110, 305 2, 250, 613 26, 263 102, 224) 21.02 34, 151 
Michigan............-. 12,955 56, 930 13, 254 483, 003) 113, 882 435, 064! 14, 572, 581) 103, 587 425, 624! 33. 85) 101, 257 
PN... aaoamamaameaed 29, 407) 35, 811) 12, 831 219, 600) 84, 803) 202, 473! 6, 086, 472) 48, 208 191, 814! 30. 84 50, 995 
egion VI: j | | | | 
I iietenk cigs oum | 18, 899 66, 233 35,020) 284, 510] 137, 507) 205,739} 4, 971, 510) 48, 985 179, 983) 25. 60} 68, 997 
Sa 7,112 28, 518) 11, 332) 154, 481 58, 595) 128,153) 3, 291, 107 30, 513 119, 409) 26. 48) 33, 380 
0 | 9, 239) 9, 992) 3, 229) 128, 041 26, 710 110,064; 2,617,892 26, 206 103, 707) 24. 21) 28, 586 
See 7,144 ll, 939) 3, 715 90, 064 31, 355) 75, 143 2, 241, 612) 17, 891 69, 315 30. 35 2), 247 
Region VII: | | 
he 7, 284 4, 527| 2, 165 35, 404) 13, 344] 33, 002 794, 248| 7, 858] 28, 920) 25. 41 7,927 
See | 9,191) 4, 854) 1, 241) 31, 062) 9, 249| 31, 991) 816, 140) 7, 617) 29, 569) 26. 16 7, 200 
on eA 7, 466) 18, 067) 7, 338) 120, 373) 50, 026 93, 978) 1, 867, 504 22, 376) 82, 534 21.19 28, 569 
Nebraska__.-.......__- 5, 551| 2, 280 1, 205| 24, 241! 10, 214/ 22, 861| 547, 611| 5, 443| 21, 604) 24. 63 5, 312 
North Dakota__._____- j 1, 731) 954 142 18, 683) 2, 094) 16, 253 431, 555 3, 870 14, 520 27.27 3, 226 
Pac ung) ggg DEES 1, 797 663} 202) 8, welt 1, 593) 7, 882! 178, 610 1,877 7, 347) 23. 20) 1, 726 
ion VIII: | | | | | 
idimeme oe aA ee | 6, 579 8, 880) 2, 597) 61, 720) 14, 383) 34, 733| 648, 075 8, 270 32, 263 19. 00 12, 690 
SS SRT 8, 149, 10, 514) 2, 127) 66, 028} 13, 493) 55, 946; 1, 187, 762 13, 320 51, 743) 21. 88 15, 420 
Oklahoma......______- | 12, 738) 7, 512 2, 308 48, 261 15, 042) 35, 477) 834, 173 8, 447) 32, 336) 24. 34! 11, 134 
R her ma  g ae ek } 48, 671) 20, 628) 5, 565 120, 851) 35, 534} 95, 483) 2, 066, 684! 22, 734| 93, 0 21. 87) 25, 904 
egion IX: } | } | | 
SST ae | 7, 017| 2, 850| 733| 16, 126) 4, 396| 13, 706} 313, 223) 3, 263| 12, 526 24. 84) 3, 530 
OE TEE, | 3, 636) 1, 966) 461 28, 211) 6, 105| , 254) 526, 535 5, 299) 22, 254) 23. 53] 5, 185 
New Mexico___________ | 3, 600 2’ 393| 255 13, 095} 1, 880 12,116 287, 780) 2, 885) 11, 300 24. 25) 3,163 
UL =e 3, 413) 2, 380 715 18, 440 7, 800 15, 507) 387, 547) 3, 692) 13, 63%) 26. 16 4, 060 
maeeene.............. 1, 534 1, 065) 190} 9, 722 2,211 8, 448 234, 168) 2,011 7, 533) 28. 20 1, 857 
Region X: | | | ; 
a 5,177] 4, 325 914 26, 212 6,314 16, 320 410, 986) 3, 886) 15, 252 25. 64 6, 012 
California. _........... | 37, 104) 70, 778 24, 619) 422, 745 177, 617 351, 067| 9, 542, O15) 83, 587) 322, 667] 28.17 97,074 
EE 67 1, 802) 612 16, 041 6, 504 11, 429} 309, 053} 2, 721 11, 670 24. 91 @) 
~ ng _ ee a pee 2, a 3, oa 492 14, 280 4, 264 15, “ 497, 366) 3, 779 14, 968) 29. 89 3, 204 | 
egion XI: | ce } 
| Ea eee | 757 796 | 88 19, 695 2, 350 23, 100) 809, 827) 5, 500 22, 259) 35. 32 a 
MR Soe ot eS 8 4, 476! 1, 235) 341 20, 928 3, 835 17,770 485, 770| 4, 231) 16, 947) 27. 68 4, 237 
SE ee 6, 452) 8, 182 1, 844 75, 199 20, 590 74, 477 2, 132, 520) 17, 733} 69, 918) 29.11 15, 931 
Washington. -_......._. a, 431, 17, 219 3, 832 133, 499 30, 429 123,130) 3, 633, 977) 29, 317] 115, 429) 30.15 28, 596 

















Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal 
Government. 

2 Total excludes transitional claims. 

3 Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal] employees’ unemployment in- 
surance program. 

‘ Total, part-total, and partial. 
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5 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

® Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

7 Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 


Social Security 





Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1955-April 1956} 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
























































| Aid to dependent children | | pore Aid to 
| | Aid to the depend- “ 
; Old- rma-| Gen- 
Year and Total? Old-age | Recipients | Aid to er General ’ age ent | Aid to ently eral 
month ” assistance | | the blind |, nently assistance | Total | scsist- | chil- the and | assist- 
| ai. Se and totally; (cases) ance | Gren | blind totally | ance 
oh iY os disabled | | (fami- _ 
| | Total | Children | | | lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| 
1955 | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
PE eens eee 2, 550, 724 626,182, 2,261,283) 1,706,164 103, 382 232, 346 357, 000) .......- |} =—O0.1}) +0.3) +0.3) +1.1) 6.3 
(<a 2,547,965) 625,430) 2, 260,962) 1,705,832, 103,654) 234, 649 330, 000]... -- =i) =i +. 4h 
ee ATES | 2,548,503, 620,303) 2, 239,328) 1,691,613} 103,902) 236, 828 310, 000)... | @® | —s8 +.2) +.91 —59 
, Seasick eee 2, 550, 101 611, 578) 2,209,299, 1, 668, 914 104,140, 238, 763 297, 000)........ |} +1] —1.4 +.2 +.8| -—41 
, RSE HR ees | 2,551,615) 607,822) 2,199,090) 1,661,809) 104,164) 240, 299 297, 000) .......- | +.1) —.6| +.65 —.1 
September --j_...........- 2,552,536 604,457) 2,191,138) 1,656,814) 104,249} 240, 870 290, 000} _....__- | @ | =—6 +.1) +.2) —24 
oo ea Ree ear 2, 552, 991 508,459 2,171,169) 1,642,869/ 104,444) 242, 320 , |. Se | @ | =O} +.2) +.6) —1L3 
Mo se el ay 2,554,709| 598,112) 2,173,222) 1,644,728} 104,718} 242,122 297, 000).......- | +.1 —1} +.3} —.1) +438 
oe, ee REN 2,552,832 602, 787, 2,193,215) 1,661,206) 104,858) 244, 007 314, 000]... _.._- —.1) +.8) +.1) +.8) +59 
| | | | | 
1956 | | | 
January - —— a 2, 545, 576 605, 674, 2,205,913; 1,670,728 104, 947) 245, 210 331, 000}. ....... —.3 +.5) +.1) +.5) +51 
February..-.|___ 2,538,518 608,628) 2, 220,653) 1, 682, 363 104, 77 247, 117] 336, 000|_______- | —.3 +.5) —.2) +18) +1.7 
March... --- 2,535,419 613,246) 2,240,856, 1,698,206, 105,083) 249, 118) 336, 000|--.-___- -.1 +.8) +.3) +.8) ® 
pee ie 2, 530, 720 615, 985, 2,253,738) 1, 708, 484 105, 229) 251, 533 ....:::: —.2 +.4| +-1] +1.0) —4.2 
| | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1955 | | . | | 
eee $230, 874, 000 $132, 351, 618 $54, 273, 669 $5, 873, 069|$12, 808,950, $19,922,000} —0. 8| (5) +0.4) +0. es 3} -9.1 
i ee 229, 468, 000, 132, 674, 197 54, 229, 682 5, 898, 355, 12, 895, 336 17, 947, 000) —.6) +02 —. 1} +.4 +.7) -—9<.9 
June....... 228, 480,000 133, 292, 041 53, 830, 416 5, 964, 848) 13,009,522, 16, 675, 000) —.4 +.5 -. 7| +1.1 +.9| —7.1 
ee 227, 683,000) 134, 267, 369 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557; 13,188,555; 15, 941, 000] —.3 +.7) —1.5| —1.0} +1.4) —4.4 
August_.....| 226,881,000) 133, 649, 806 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 035) 13, 300, 930 15, 717, 000) —.4 —.5 —-4 —.3) +.9 —1.4 
September _ 227,087,000 133, 999, 430 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 057) 13, 284, 871 15, 366, 000) +.1 +.3 +.2} +1.0) —.1 —2.2 
October___.- 228, 828,000 136, 034, 539 52, 512, 850 6, 039, 250) 13, 450, 637 15, 185, 000) +.8) +1.5 —.6 +1.6) +1.2 —1.2 
November__.! 230,410,000) 136, 805, 741 52, 580, 182 6, 054, 577| 13, 458, 492 15, 857, 000) +.7 +.6 +.1 +.3) +.1) +44 
December_..| 234,133,000) 137, 666,717 53, 415, 398 6,090,772 13, 709, 025 7, 293,000; +1.6 +.6) +1.6 +.6) +1.9) +9.1 
1956 | | | | 
January. ..-- 235, 480,000) 138, 276, 533 53, 474, 008 6, 100, 996) 13,784,271; 18,012,000) +.6 +.4 ll) +.2) 0 +.5) 44.2 
February_...| 235, 733,000) 137, 284, 906 54, 051, 818 6, 110, 375; 13,943,747) 18,506,000} +.1) —.7) 42.1) 4.2) 41.2) +2.7 
March._._.-. 237, 157,000} 137,313, 059 54, 818, 422 6, 144,744 14,082,191) 18,585,000) +.6| () | +14) +.6, +10) +.4 
April... 236, 535,000! 137, 412, 301 55, 239, 202 6, 170, 895} 14,272,922) 17,416,000} —.3) +.1) +.8) +24] +1.4, —63 


a | | 


| 





3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to’revision. 

? Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 





FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING. Pubdlica- 
tions on Aging: Selected Reports 
of Federal Agencies. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 19 pp. 
15 cents. 

An annotated list. 


LEPKOWSKI, J. RicHarD. “The Atti- 
tudes and Adjustments of Institu- 
tionalized and Non-Institutionalized 
Catholic Aged.” Journal of Geron- 
tology, St. Louis, Vol. 11, Apr. 1956, 
pp. 185-191. $2.50. 

NEW YORK (STATE). GOVERNOR’S CON- 
FERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING. 
Charter for the Aging. Albany: 
The Conference, 1955. 659 pp. $3. 
(The report may be obtained from 


WOLFBEIN, SEyMouR L. “Changing 
Patterns of Industrial Employment, 
1919-55.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 79, Mar. 1956, 
pp. 279-285. 55 cents. 


Retirement and Old Age 


AIn, SAMUEL N. “OASI—Impact on 
Private Pension Plans.” Harvard 
Business Review, Boston, Vol. 34, 
May-June 1956, pp. 101-108. $2. 
Appraises the proposals to pay 

benefits to disabled workers and to 

lower the retirement age for women. 

BLUMENTHAL, W. MICHAEL. Disability 
Retirement in Industrial Pension 
Plans. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 13) 


Merriam; Types of Depressions and 
Programs to Combat Them, by R. A. 
Gordon; Self-Liquidating Public 
Works to Combat Depression, by 
Wilfred Owen; and Stabilizing State 
and Local Finance, by Clarence Heer. 
PeacH, W. NELSON, and KRAUSE, 
Wa ter. Basic Data of the Ameri- 
can Economy. (4th ed.) Home- 
wood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
1955. 135 pp. $3. 


U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. Or- 


ganization of Federal Executive 
Departments and Agencies. Report 


... (S. Rept. No. 1715, 84th Cong; 
2d sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 


Print. Off., 1956. 66 pp. 25 cents. 


Bulletin, July 1956 


versity, Departments of Economics 
and Sociology, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1956. 62 pp. 


Surveys current practices and con- 


siders major problems. 


the Office of the Special Assistant, 
Problems of the Aging, State Cap- 
itol, Albany, N. Y.) 

Papers and the conclusions and 
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Table 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 



































April 1956! 
Aid to the perma- 
State | Old-age assistance | Ald to cependent | Aid tothe blind | nently and totally} — , yenehen » 
| 
— ee | ! | 
8 a eS ee $11, 717, 726 | $2, 168, 919 $307, 456 $2, 143, 586 | 3 $6, 024, 000 
EE EE AN LER oe he oe eee 8 
sn ER, DR ei een Reeeeeeeeigs (IRE ers ao 40 KR ee. ae 25, 373 
gh gl alia ae erie a peer 85, 445 
I a i (5) 
eee ee (5) 
nn oS a clea na obecanee 420 
Ce ek gens seeker mail nmunbs () 
ilinots Oe CEE ES a oe ete ne gene ee 573, 57 
(FL a Te Sa em aS ie ae : 
—- SE EOS EN Io Ee a 221, 596 
EE EE SS ef ek Se te TA ae are ER 38, 514 
cae 63 
SO Se a er aes , 
EE IEE ER a RISE aie Se 135, 440 
open coeaneeaemees 101, 647 
— LE ee eee m5, 0 
162, 275 
a ERE NENRRN 181, 085 
EERE TE op i eee ‘ 
RE: aR ieetana ane 71, 880 13, 702 2, 376 5, 540 ® 
TE SS ee a  E CME NE Se eree Le F! 17, 851 Srl Lisocunsigessseueieey | 164, 47 
ES eae’, 23, 047 1, 868 6, 377 2, 380 
is sis eR 828, 370 84, 518 875, 296 (5) 
Noreh — NN Bon. coc caeecsnscgeec He on 182, 024 
Nort ota a aT ‘ 
ce 15, 601 Lo | aes. saan e 1, 015, 702 
a td pniaicaipsincxvahed trynsininl ncninintns fl minesrie diana in eo Ee TAE aka oS SRR aan aN ania aaa e baa aati , 19 
Pennsylvania.... 117, 225 31, 272 49, 724 G1, 362 
Rhode Island 34, 760 1, 272 17, 620 37, 084 
 _ “<i Sg es eR, AEB eee eee CT ee Eee Le eee Spee ee ee 15, 319 
South DE ed i See eee ee ey ee: See Tee Ts eM le a gl Senet Eee | ome ea: «! 90, 571 
i 1, 620 1, 946 ? 425 4 
Vir 7 ea eS SR aaa 336 112 15 50 ‘ rd 
a em a a Rm a. om 1,132,939) 129,508) ~~ ‘—. |. 127, 245° 118, 509 
“a Ey ae 778, 620 145, 970 18, 181 51, 567 | 173, 632 
ol) REE re eee Sears, Jneneseeees RAE QUE, Et eres oe ee Jsensensnenensmsnsens Jsnsntrensnnenennsees 42, 642 
} 
1For the special t of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 


ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor 
Payments during the month or did not report such ¢o 


7In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes pay- 
ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


care from genera) assistance funds and from ag and _— 
these data semiannually but not ona epee hoe 
4 No program for aid to the permanently an totally disabled. 
’ Data not available. 


funds and reporting 

















recommendations of conference com- 

mittees. Among the subjects covered 

are employment of the aged, income 
maintenance, retirement policy, and 
health, medical care, and rehabilita- 

tion. Includes a report by Sidney G. 

Tickton on government payments to 

the aged or for their public care in 

the State of New York. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON WELFARE AND PENSION 
Funps. Welfare and Pension Plans 
Investigation. Final Report ... (S. 
Rept. No. 1734, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Washington: U.S. Govt. Print Off. 
1956. 365 pp. 


Public Welfare 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “The Dynamics 
of Social Work.” Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 1, Apr. 1956, pp. 3-11. 
$1.75. 


New York, Vol. 1, Apr. 1956, pp. 
12-18. $1.75. 

BLACKEY, EILEEN. “Social Work in 
the Hospital: A Scciological Ap- 
proach.” Social Work, New York, 
Vol. 1, Apr. 1956, pp. 43-49. $1.75. 

CoLLacoTtT, R. H. “Community Team 
in Social Work Education: Busi- 
ness and Social Work.” Social 
Work, New York, Vol. 1, Apr. 1956, 
pp. 19-26. $1.75. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Group Work and Com- 
munity Organization, 1955. Papers 
Presented at the 82d Annual Forum 

. . New York: Published for the 
National Conference of Social 
Work, by Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 109 pp. $2.25. 
Includes Community Organization 

Developments in Our Cities and 

Metropolitan Areas, by Violet M. 


Critical Appraisal of Some Aspects 

of Social Group Work Theory and 

Practice, by Irving Miller; and Social 

Group Work in Community Programs 

for the Prevention and Treatment 

of Juvenile Delinquency, by Evelio 

Grillo. 

SocraL WoRK PROGRESS’ INSTITUTE. 
Proceedings, 1955. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, School of 
Social Work, 1955. 59 pp. 

Includes Social Work in a Family 
Court, by Paul W. Alexander; Social 
Group Work in Relation to Treat- 
ment, by Gisela Konopka; The 
Changing Role of Public Assistance 
and the Social Insurances, by Wilbur 
Cohen; and Principles Underlying 
Casework with Children, by Esther 
Schour. 


STEMPLE, ROBERT W. “The ‘Folks 
at Home’ and Public Assistance 


Sieder; The Citizen’s Role in Com- Through Two Decades.” Public 
BIsNo, HERBERT. “How Social Will munity Planning for Services to Mi- Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 14, Apr. 
Socia* Work Be?” Social Work, grants, by Florence R. Wyckoff; A 1956, pp. 103-107 f. $1. 
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Social Security 

















Table 8.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, April 1956? 



































| 
: Aid to dependent children Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
| i? y, 
State Money V one Money V endor Money Vendor Money Vendor 
All pay- i. All pay- . All pay- pay- All pay- “ 
assist: ments ~ assist: ments ber == a assist- ments ~~ assist- ments — 
ance to recip- : ance to recip- : ance? | to recip- ance? | to recip- 
lente? | Tesro| lents? | Were rents? | Medics! fants? | MONG 

‘Total, 69 States*_.... ...-.-2- =: | $54. 30 | $49. 97 | $4. 63 $89. 68 $86. 27 $3. 52 $58. 64 $55. 89 $2. 92 $56. 74 $48. 82 $8. 52 
is acces cisaceceian dane 82. 42 $2. 40 01 41. 24 41.18 06 33. 28 33. 27 Ol 34. 26 34. 22 04 

Coren 8 SF a 71. 78 71. 22 By | PN BES Es il Se 88. 67 7. 30 1.37 (5) (5) (8) 
eR ee BTN VEE ea SEeeet! Rerraren Br Rs Se 68. 30 66. 7 4, eee aan Re. F 
co ere 89. 43 72. 43 17.00 135. 98 117. 98 18. 00 97.77 79. 77 18.00 118. 55 84. 55 34. 00 
District of Columbia_.......-.------ 53. 56 53. . 28 110.12 109. 60 62 60. 37 60. 20 .17 62. 41 61.15 1.96 
iia voce wacvcccskcacecegcuscus 46. 22 35. 39 10. 83 83. 30 81. 36 1. 94 56. 62 47. 62 9. 00 59. 21 47. 08 12.13 
de oe nat eaeedateeeee 60. 69 42.19 20.18 136. 58 125. 56 11.07 67.71 51. 96 16. 58 81. 86 44.54 38. 80 

pS ee ee ee 51. 21 38. 28 13. 68 91.71 82. 8.97 62. 65 52. 59 10. 56 (8) (8) (8) 
EE SS Ae EN Pee 67. 08 60. 41 7. O85 114. 00 104. 76 9. 88 73.13 34 7.10 71. 00 61. 96 9.35 
DN, 5 sadadesdnucdsconeecanaee 54. 49 54. 49 (°) 73. 23 73. .23 50. 7 50. 69 10 45. 36 45.13 2 
pe ee ee eee eee, 50. 09 46.14 4. 00 84. 81.44 3. 00 53. 87 7 : 6. 00 
BS RE OS Ee: 81.19 56. 52 25. 17 131. 83 120. 22 12. 03 102. 24 10D is t 14 102 é% or 7 47.95 
Michigan. pksadiatibdadedendunaasbens si. a 6. a = UE lncesensquntccuns Pee ree 63, 88 63. 42 1% 74. 67 73. 76 10. 52 

Si ee ee 70. 45. 5. 89 128. 1 
WON Se ted naa 60. 97 59. 40 2. 64 Wc crncece: eae | ae — x ie — SFxi soot eR sae on on Pa 
New Hampshire...................- 62. 19 50. 25 12.00 135. 24 122.10 13. 50 66. 10 57.32 9. 00 77.19 57.19 20. 00 
INO SORNOY 3203-2 nas o n= naw esn anes [ac eeceameraceene ans ieenaocns 121.33 118. 59 9.74 69. 92 70. 01 ee RL sense 
PE Si danccndeandecnengaccees 47.17 44. 01 3.17 84.18 80. 34 3. 84 47. 60 42.76 4. 84 46. 07 42. 22 3. 85 
| 4. ee 83. 63. 61 23. 39 142.13 128. 44 15. 21 90. 39 74.12 19. 34 87. 57 68. 69 21.79 
North Carolina............-.------- 32.56} 31.64 92) 6283) 61.91 | RRsat SP cast Re ee" 38.44) 37.44 1. 
i iis ctaahancedpgeanacs 71.72 53. 89 19.08 | 125.62 113. 02 13. 92 58. 95 54. 78 4.17 81.32 56. 47 27.03 
Qhio...--.--- Resechdidesmasandedasns 58.66 $6.06 2.0 91. 44 90. 53 92 58.35 55. 61 0 ee Sa 3 
INI icici atic diiancannes canipaaiancenids . 2. 108. 03 104. 03 4. 00 a 1 . ; 4 

Rhode Island-.-. 62. 67 57. 94 6.31 | 114.77 104. 77 10. 00 20. 62 é. oe z. &2 6. 33 és. is s 27 
re ee 60. 59 0. 42 17) 118.39 112.73 . 66 66. 00 65. 97 08 65. 51 65. 28 8 
bi 18. 55 18. 05 -50}) 35.47 35.12 51 () (7) () 19. 46 18. 96 - 50 
bE ee eae 81. 74 62. 26 19. 81 119. 38 105. 63 13. 98 91. 28 80. 04 11.44 97. 45 74. 39 23. 46 
. ere Tl. 22 52. 83 | 18.63 | 148.18 | 130.62 17.78 75. 94 59, 88 16.17 | 109.51 66. 62 48. 12 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 

States in policy or practice regarding use of genera) assistance funds to pay medi- 

of public assistance. Figures in italics 

rticipation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

d on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


cal bills for recipients of the special ty 
represent payments made without Federal 


? Averages 
medical care, or both. 


average money 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


+ Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 9-12 for 
yments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 


+ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





Reviews some developments in 
Maryland as they relate to county 
boards, the staff, the community, and 
the client. 


Child Welfare 


ALTMEYER, JOHN R. “Public School 
Services for the Child with Emo- 
tional Problems.” Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 1, Apr. 1956, pp. 96-102. 
$1.75. 

By the consulting psychiatrist of 
the Milwaukee public schools. 
“Family and Child Welfare.” IJInter- 

national Social Service Review, 

New York, No. 1, Jan. 1956, entire 

issue. 60 cents. 

The International Social Service 
Review, published by the Department 
of Economic and Social) Affairs of 
the United Nations twice a year, is 
devoted to United Nations technical 
studies, reports of major technical 
assistance activities, and related sub- 
jects. This first issue considers the 


United Nations program for family 
and child welfare, day-care services 


Bulletin, July 1956 


for children, and home-help services. 

Includes a bibliography on family 

and child welfare. 

Louriz£, Norman V. “Public Welfare 
Agencies and Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 14, Apr. 1956, pp. 108-113 f. $1. 
How State and local public welfare 

agencies can help control juvenile 

delinquency. 

MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND. The Pro- 
motion of Maternal and Newborn 
Health: Papers presented at the 


1954 Annual Conference .. . New 
York: The Fund, 1955. 229 pp. 


$1.50. 

Soppy, KENNETH, editor. Mental 
Health and Infant Development: 
Proceedings of the International 


Seminar Held by the World Feder- 
ation for Mental Health at Chi- 


chester, England. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1956. 2 vols. $4.50 each. 


Volume 1 contains papers and dis- 
cussions, and volume 2 presents case 
histories. 


TAYLOR, HASSELTINE B. “Support from 


Absent Parents in ADC.” Public 


Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 14, Apr. 1956, 
pp. 114-120. $1. 


Health and Medical Care 


Borex, WatTer E., and Borex, JEAN K. 
Society and Health. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. 301 pp. 
$4.50. 

Presents social science principles 
and concepts as a basis for a better 
understanding of human behavior, 
especially during illness and treat- 
ment. 

NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
and NAaTIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. Rehabilitation 
Counselor Preparation. Washing- 
ton: The Association, 1956. 78 pp. 
$1. 

A manual. 

Scuwartz, Morris S., and SCHOCKLEY, 
Emmy LANNING. The Nurse and the 
Mental Patient: A Study in Inter- 
personal Relations. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 289 
pp. $3.50. 
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Table 9.—Old- -age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1956: 


\Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments +0 
recipients, by State, April 1956 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





| | Payments to 


recipients Percentage change from— 


























rs 7 eee =i aimed oS 

ber of ” | 

{ | Marct 56 in— -- 
State recip farch 1956 in | “April 1955 in 
| jents | Total Aver- |— | —— 
amount age ice | | Bae 
? |} 
ber \*mount x Amount 
Tota) 2__. 2, 530, 72 $137, 412, 301 $54. 30 —f, 9 +0.1 pull 9 +3.8 
Ala........) 99286, 3,218,507 32. 42 +.9] +1.0\ +552) +646 
Alaska..___) J 663} 107,830) 64.84) 4.9 +.1) 2.6 —.6 
a... ..-. | 13,988 778, 753) 55. 67 +11 @ | 4241 +422 
| 4, 702; 1,805,418) 33.00, 4g 4) +14) -17 
Calif 267,765) 19,220,472) 71.78) 93) —3) —.8] +456 
Colo.?.....| 52,882; 4, 335, 836) 81. 99 ag —.3 +.6) +9.5 
Conn | 16,449) 1,471,020) 89.43) os +.4) -21) 43.2 
— 1, 00) 70,935) 44.33 atta —.7;, —3.4 +7.7 
—— 3,070 164,425, 53. 56) 4.5 +.2 +.5 +.6 
 * abigail 68, 959 3, 235, 060) 46. 91 (3) +1 + 3 +1.3 
| 98,051 3, 750, 6431 38. 25 rs 4.3 oO. .-I +1.4 
a, nas = > ane + 

Hawaii aes, 1 663 16, 864| 46.22) _y'7) 1.8) -8.1) 10.9 
Idaho | 8, 494) 470, 870) Ov. 44 nil an, —2. 6 =f 9 
 cameieaed gE 5, 557, 999 1 ies —-1) —4.9) 3.5 
Ind | 34, 653 1,774, 520) 51.21)’ g +.9) -6.4) +.7 
galas | 39999) 2,424,057| 60. 72) ae —.1 —4.3/ 119 
Kans......|  33.579| 2, 252,565) 67.08, = _'y —1) —21) +.6 
Kv | 4,664) 1,952,060) 35.71) 4 °y +.1)  -1.6 —.5 
ee 120, 841 6, 584,422) 54.49) (3) +.4 +.8 +8.0 
Maine....., 11,834 592,821) 50.09) 36, —4.4| 6.1 +1.4 

| | } 
| 10, 264 474, 783; 46.26 Ae — —3.1/ ig 
Mase c2-| 86,195, 6,998,306, $119] <4) ig) 3g tia 
“| ony oy) 4,089,727) 57.12 -44 () | —52 —2.3 
51.214 3,610,749, 70. 50 ae a as 47.8 
71,170| 2,051,205) 28.82) 43 +.2) 42.0) +52 
130,026; 6,466,047) 49.73 io 4 =—.1) —29) -1.8 
8, 652 502, 701| 58. 10 =i dl ae” Ree ee 
17,477, § 917,513) 52. 50 ey —.2} —2.5| 492.4 
2, 596 158,278) 60.97) 45 469) -1.7) 449 
5, 990) 372, 545| 62.19 aee~ —.3| —5.4 ay 

| | 

San | 19, 798) 1,423,003) 72.13) _¢ —.3| —26 +27 
N. Mex... 8, 961 | 422,733; 47-17) 474 1.2) —24.1 +6.5 
—. | 97,165; 8,119,304) 83 56) i +.4|  —5.7 —.2 
NC.._-| 51,626} 1, 681,065) 32.56) 4 °4/ +.1, +.11 +488 
N. Dak... 8,111 581,727; 71.72) 47) 43.7) 1.7) 410.7 
Ohio 98,725) 5,791,455) 58.66) —.4| -31) —-18 
Okla.......| 94,937, 6,119,773) 6446) _3y/ 4.2) —.3) +5.0 
Oreg.......| 18,773| 1,284,475| 65.76, = _'¢) —.1| —5.2 =R7 
ee 53, 358| 2,478,732) 46.45) _'7) 6] 7.2) 6.3 
SY a 43, 375 344, 56) 7. ~ =. (3) | —2.9) aoe 
7, 904| 500, 972| 62.67) (4) | +71, =—241 +86 
42'632| 1, 300,287| 32.61) ‘2 o) gw | 17) “8 
10,388, 466,568) 44.91 _"4 —.2) —42) —3.7 
61,680, 2,109,200) 34.20) _'» —.9} —7.4) -&7 
| 990" 035) 9) 289) 504) 41. 67| +1) +4 © +7.0 
9, 324| S64, 908) 60.59, _ 13 —.1;  —1.8| +.1 
6,721) 331,795) 49.87) 5) 4) 1.7] $9.0 
673) 12) 486| 18. 55) ‘| 8| 0 | Lg 
16, 756} 522, 378) 31.18) —.2 +.5| —2.8)| +.8 
| 57,183} 4,674,390) 81.74) _3 5) 1.0) —4.1) 6496.5 
23, 139 658, peoel @ 28. “ (3) | —.1 -5.9) —3.2 
41,795} 2, 976, 819) —.5} +7.7) —3.4) 48.2 
Wyo..--| 3,917 "230, 455] 58. 83 () | 8} eRe oRe 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes 4,330 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $390,447 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $130,770 were made to recipients 
from general assistance funds. 

6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for April 1955. 
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Payments to a a oe 
| recipients ercentage change trom 

Num- /————— Se ee — 
| ber of | | | we ‘ ; ic 

State | recip. | | March 1956 in— | April 1955 in— 

ients | bron | Aver- | ———_— | —__,—__—_ 

| amoun } age | ¥ | - } 
; Num: | Num- 

| “ber Amount | i |Amount 
| a en ce __|- 

Total 2. ] 105, 229 | $6, Vi 70, ), 895 358 64 | +0.1; 40.4 41.8 +5.1 
eR |} 1,662 “55,971. 971 33. 28 +? re 46.2 | +1.2 
Alaska....- 7 5,085 | 69.66; (3) | @ "| aw | @ 
Ariz... ....- 778 | 50,151 64. 46 +1.6| i419! +66 | +7.9 
RRS. 2, 029 80,122 | 39.49 | +.92) + 9) +99) -.7 
Calif. 2____- 13, 050 1, 157, 149 ee) 4.41 “Ze 226 485 
aes 328 68. ¢ 30 | Bg 415 | 415 | +4.5 
6 ae 331 | 32 36 97. 7 |) -1,8) 44.5 199 +12.3 
_,_ Saas 212 13,477 | 63.57 | -1.4{ ‘7; | 14] +20 
Ss eee 252 15, 214 | 60. 37 | Oo | a | 97 | fone 
| i | 2,677 130, 982 | 48.93 -4) “_3| -g4) 63 
Ga...--| 347 | 4916 | 4820) 4.3) 4.3) +23| +32 
Hawaii. 104 5,888 | 56.62} _}19 39) -10.3 —)).1 
idaho ae 188 | 11,515 | 61.25 | --5 joer fy F 253 

3,474 | 235, 232 | 67. 71 a y.4| —25| +h7 
1,797) 112,579} 62.65) 4°75) “y4}) 479} +86 
1, 480 109, 678 | 7 -1l ae ee | 413°3 +4.6 
630 46,070 | 73.13 : | al 2 197 
3, 094 114, 653 } 37.06} 4.3) G9) 41859 +5.5 
2, 057 104, 471 50. 79 4.2] oe ae 412 | +4.0 
524 28,227 | 53.87 | -91| 9s) —51 +19 
| ee | 481 | 25,609 | 53.24/ _s1o/ 14] 4.2| +40 
Mass... ..- | 1,881 192,309 |102.24 | 413 +.6) +5.1 +15.6 
i) an 1, 787 114, 160 | oe) at 2a) cael rie 
Minn.----- | 1,215 100,063 | 82.36{ 4°76! 4'—| =o5 | 37 
.-..-- | 3.773 | 146,164 | 38.74 } © | ti2) +77) $212 
Mo. -| 4,625} 277,500] 60.00) 4.6 a 614145| +249 
426 28, 067 | O0-ES | +.2 4+ 9| —58| 45 
809 5 §2, 961 | 65.46) Q | 1\ 410.8) +250 
117 8,776 | 75.01| 17! <'g/!4i36| +138 
264 | 17,450 | 66.10 | 1.1 =| ae —.3 
| | 
pk SERA 917 64,116 | 69.92 | .2| a1 see | se 
N. Mex..--| 386 18, 373 | 47.60 | 418 ito | L739 +23.6 
N.Y...--| 4,371 | 998,002] 90.39] “Wy | Thy] 5] 413 
NMG en | 4,890 200,522; 41.01; 4.9/ 474 | 1136| +26 
N. Dak~---| 120 | 7,074 | 58. 95 | +1.7 | —7,9 | +4.3 +12.8 
Ohio___.--- | 3.765 219, 706 | 58.35 +9} me +1.7 
fs | 1,982] 154,221 | 7.81} —.3/ +471] -28 | +2.8 
Oreg..----- 333 24,869 | 74.68 | 47°9 410 | —43 | TS 1 
ae 16,553 | $47,369} 51.19) ay | Y's} 475) 417 
fee | 1,623 | 12,807 | 7.89) +.7 | +:6| +69] +88 
Bi Mas ccces 167 | 11, 793 | 70. 62 | , a ky) ~88 
"6 aided | 4,777 | 67, 212 | 37.82 | 4 " a ree +11 
S. Dek..... | 203 8,952 | 44.10 0 0 0 +2.1 
Tenn__.._- 3,160} 127,137 | 0.23} 9] Cg] 46] -7.3 
ee. | 6,549 297,556 | 45.44 474 vel 41.4 443 
J aa | 238 15.709 | 66.00; 4 —~1.9 7.2 +5.5 
arr ee 6,824 | 49.45} 9 +1/-127} 11.6 
np a 31 | 596 ); (3) (3) (3) (3) 
ee 1,308 | 49, 286 | 37.68 = sca 0 |. +53 
Wash. 2...- 779 71,107 | 91-28) +.8]) 41.0] -1.0] 7415.0 
We Wecn~2 1, 168 37,785 | 32.35 | +1.0 +13 | =o s | —1.3 
| ail 121} 85,124 | 75.94] 4:4] 479] -o29| +7.9 
Wyo_551--2 65 | 4, 261 | 65.55 (3) (3) | 3) | (3) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. Alldatasubject 
to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $35,451 to 383 recipients; 
Missouri, $34,014 to 554 recipients; Pennsylvania, $4il, 370 to 8,118 recipients; 
and Washington, $200 to 3 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5In addition, supplemental payments of $6,870 were made from general 
assistance funds. 


6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for April 1955. 


Social Security 











Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1956 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Number of recipients 


















































Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— March 1956 in— | Apri) 1955 in— 
State | ‘ i { { Toul | 
| families . | 0 
Total? | Children | amount | Number Number 
{ Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
| | | | families families 
| | { | 
PO dicsccbessdateeuseanas | 615, 985 2, 253,738 | 1, 708, 484 | $55, 239, 202 | $89. 68 | $24. 51 +0.4 +0.8 —1.6 +1.8 
CS eee eas oer \ 19, 660 | 76,181 | 58, 613 | 810, 706 | 41. 24 10. 64 +.2 | +.3 +10.6 +5.3 
Wis icca.cindsksdensceantess | 1,422 4,931 | 3, 630 | 129, 275 | 90. 91 | 26. 22 +1.2 | —9.0 415.7 +17.8 
LS See Neen ae | 4, 761 18, 403 13, 957 | 431, 887 | 90.71 | 23. 47 +1.0 +1.0 +2.7 +3.0 
Aries. ..........<..- eS | 8, 469 32, 279 | 25, 073 | 478, 024 | 56. 44 | 14. 81 43.7 +4.0 —10.1 —8.6 
a eee 53, 299 182, 646 140, 338 , 694, 233 | 125. 60 | 36. 65 es —1.0 —6.2 —6.2 
ae, EEE 5,913 22, 445 | 17, 291 | 654, 021 | 110. 61 | 29.14 +.3 | +.4 —2.1 +.2 
Come... 4.65. 5.0-5-5- 5, 399 17, 463 | 12, 985 | 734, 168 | 135. 98 | 42. 04 ie | 4408 +5.3 +3.7 
| ae 1, 207 4, 669 | 3, 579 102, 686 | 85.08 | 21.99 +2,2 | +2.1 +7.9 +7.3 
District of Columbia_______---- 2,143 | 9,170 | 7,157 | 235, 988 | 110. 12 | 25. 73 41.4| +2.2 —5.3 —3.3 
NS ot ccbesatctucetunace \ 21,324 | 75, 403 | 58, 025 | 1,173,085 | 55.01 | 15. 56 8 +.2 +11 +2.0 
} } | } 
a a ae 15, 036 | 55, 212 | 42, 200 1, 139, 703 | 75. 80 | 20. 64 +.1 | +.1 @) +.6 
2scttistcidudasaconaat 3,123 | 11, 843 | 9, 401 | 260, 144 | 83. 30 | 21.97 an -19 | <5.7 ~14.8 
Rap Nema eee 1; 833 | 6, 508 | 4855) 237,259) 180.15 35.96 “11 14 =5.3 | -3.4 
on SES Ee 24, 183 94, 275 | 71, 404 3, 302, 949 136. 58 35. 04 4+6.5 +6.6 +15.8 | +19.8 
MEE sichenawenadheeentcnans 8, 674 30, 703 22, 821 795, 518 91.71 | 25. 91 (4) +.8 —1.4 +1.3 
OR mer EPR OO.2 6, 879 24, 819 18, 502 765,088} 111.22 30. 83 4.8 +1.0 | +3.3 Ll 
_. Re a ee Ee pe 4, 662 17, 109 | 13, 181 531, 114. 00 | 31. 06 tee | —.7 | +4.3 +6.1 
a te 18,720 67, 695 | 50,762 | 1, 193,102 63.73 | 17.62 +} +.2 | al ar 
BRUNIA... <-oncccss0cs 19) 515 76, 422 | 58,318} 1'499119) 73.93) 187 an =.6) +72 | +20.7 
Se eS Ve 4, 511 15, 635 11, 312 | 380, 910 | 84. 44 24. 36 +.6 +.5 +.4 +3.7 
| | | 
ee 6, 383 26, 092 20, 285 | 620, 006 ) 97.13 23. 76 | ati® —1.1 | —1.6 | ~.6 
Lo per egg nee ee 12, 795 | 42, 708 31, 643 | 1, 686, 781 | 131. 83 | 39. 50 | 25 +1.3 | —1.9 | —.1 
I oc ciuiiacenntecanas 18, 865 | 65, 384 47, 766 2, 182, 839 115.71 | 33. 38 | (3) +.4 | —8.6 —47 
Oe Sea | 8,130 | 27,617 21,242} 1, 041, 266 128. 08 37. 70 } vy +2.9 | +2.1 +9.1 
PO eee | 11,714 43, 368 33, 668 | , 305 27. 60 7.45 ore +.6 | —19.8 | —9.4 
ee are 20, 533 73, 414 54,752 | 1, 424, 612 69. 38 19. 41 | ght +1.0 | —7.0 | —4.5 
7 ARTE se 1, 994 | 7.053 | 5, 362 | 214. 326 | 107. 49 30. 39 | 434) 43.4} —7.7 | —6.1 
Se ET 2, 717 | 9, 986 | 7, 506 | 268, 034 | 98. 65 | 26. 84 +.1 | —.1 | +5.1 | +9.6 
1 a ee 421 1,477 1,115 38, 053 | 90. 39 25. 76 +6.9 | +8.7 (°) | @®) 
New Hampshire. -__.__.....--- 1,015 | 3, 783 2, 848 137,268 | 135.24 36. 29 +.4] +2.2) —4.2 | —.8 
New Jersey.........c0000----- 6, 518 | 21,790 16,491 | 790,829 | 121.33 36.29; +14| +126| +100| +144 
de SE Ie 6, 009 22, 377 | 17, 094 505, 838 | 84.18 22. 61 = +7.0 | —11.8 | +9.6 
3}, a 54,470 | 199, 904 | 147, 556 7, 741, 832 | 142.13 | 38. 73 —.3 | —.4 | +.2 +2.9 
North Carolina. ...............- 20, 127 77, 595 | 59,455 | 1, 264, 605 62. 83 16. 30 +.8 | +.9 +.5 +2.0 
Wyewels Dereete 25 ct | 1, 627 5,978 | 4, 567 | 204, 377 125. 62 | 34.19 +1.1 | +2.6 | +5.9 +15.1 
EE SOE Se EE 2 17,017 65,010 | 49,223 | 1,556, 113 | 91. 44 | 23. 94 +1.0 | +.3 +10.0 +9.9 
SS * ieee 15, 732 52, 549 | 40,095 | 1, 277, 241 | 81.19 24. 31 +.3 +.5 +.4 | +6.9 
SSN easenp senna sey , 606 12; 870 9,7 440, 878 122. 26 34. 26 +.2 | +.4 —9.6 | —8.8 
Pennsylvania.................. 29, 338 | 112, 670 | 85,400 | 3, 169, 395 108. 03 28.13 a +.5 | —4.0 —1.6 
Puerto Rieo.............-...--- | 41,288} 145, 320 111,290} 434,641) 10. 53 2.99 =! +.2 —23| -.3 
PN I nthe cnt aadene | 3, 476 | 12,038 | 8, 883 | 398, 953 114. 77 33.14 +43 +1.2 | +.3 | +4.7 
South Carolina........-.-.---.- 8, 233 31, 814 | 24, 817 390, 144 | 47. 39 | 12. 26 +.2 | ) | —2.5 | —3.0 
I eee | 2,770 | 9, 264 7, 053 | 228, 183 82.38 | 24. 63 | ate —.5 | —3.0 —1.8 
, eee 2 | 19, 641 70, 891 | 52, 951 | 1, 187,117 | 60. 44 16.75 | (4) | +.1 | —9.5 —8.6 
. eee ar 21, 601 87, 542 | 66,208 | 1, 400, 843 64.85 | 16.00 | +1.2 | +1.4 | —9.1 (*) 
SE oe eee | 2, 934 10, 318 7, 669 | 332, 682 | 113. 39 32. 24 | —$.44 —.2 | —7.7 —7.1 
. . ees 1,105 3, 842 | 2, 878 | 89, 283 | 80. 80 23. 24 | +9 —.2 | +1.0 +3.9 
Se 219 816 | 668 | 7, 769 | 35. 47 9. 52 +.5 +2.3 +16.5 +15.5 
J eee eee ae 9, 108 | 35, 725 | 27,715 | 610, 656 67. 05 | 17.09 ag (3) +1.7 +5.3 
Washington.............-.-.--- 9, 265 | 31, 926 | 23,486 | 1,106,046 | 119.38 34. 64 +.3 (*) —.2 | 7413.2 
| | | | 
Wee Wi 8 eee 17, 754 67, 460 | 52, 460 | 1, 397, 487 | 78. 71 20. 72 +1.0 +4.5 —6.5 | +.3 
 aieak sntsnicsecnrtesd 8, 231 29,017 21,487 | 1,219,680 | 148.18 42. 03 +:8| +26) =1.4 | +2.8 
See | 626 2, 239 | 1, 708 | 68,798 | 109. 90 30. 73 +1.0 | +1.2 | +6.3 | +6.5 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
to revision. 


5 Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation under approved plan. 





2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


*In addition, supplemental payments of $173,980 were made from general 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


assistance funds to 4,676 families. 


7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for April 1955. 





OASI COVERAGE 
(Continued from page 22) 
systems whose old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage was achieved 
through the referendum provisions 

of the 1954 amendments. 
By the beginning of April, an esti- 


Bulletin, July 1956 


mated 799,400 persons were covered 
under both old-age and survivors in- 
surance and a State or local retire- 
ment system (table 1). The group 
with dual coverage represented al- 
most half the total] with old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage. 


Among the States with significant 
increases in dual coverage—affecting 
markedly the proportion of total 
employment covered as well as the 
number with dual coverage—were 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Washington. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 
1956} 


{Includes vendor payments tor medical ~ and cases receiving only such 
payments 





} Payments to 


: ‘ ntage change from— 
recipients Percentage chan ror 















































Num- |- a 

State _— | March 1956 in— | April 1955 in— 

ients Total Aver- a _ao Genameene 
amount age + Tien I 

oe |Amount = |Amount 
Total_...| 251, 533 $14, 272,922 |$56.74 | +1.0 | +1.4| +83) +114 
a 11,491 | 303,674 | 34.26/ +1.0] 41.3/4+19.5| +149 
Ark...... 5,390 | 170,306 | 31.60) +22] +22) +136] +16.0 
Colo....... | §,092| 294,513 | 57.84} +.3] +.3| +28 +4.0 
Conn... ... | 2127] 252,162 118.55] —.3 | +13 +184] +29.3 
ea... 347 | 19,392 | 55.88} +3.0| +4.9|/+80.7] +89.2 
ae | 2,279] 142,231 | 62.41) —.7] +1.1] +3.5 +7.3 
a eG | 1,970 | 94,126 | 47.78 | +42.1 oS ne ne ete fe 
Raat 11,630 | 491,552 | 42.27 | 41.5] 41.7 | +327 | +333 

Hawaii_...| 1, 298 | 76,850 | 59.21 —.3 | —.2| —2.0 —7 
Idaho._.... | —’ 909 | 56,207 | 61.93 | +1.8] +19] +7.6 +9.7 

} | | i 

“a | 7,457| 610,408 | 81.86 | +12.2| +13.8| +243] +264 
Tae... | 3,785 | 268,742 | 71.00 +.9 +.1 | +12.4 +15.9 
> eae | 13,768 | 624,576 | 45.36) +.5 | 41.2] 411.1 +19.0 

Maine_.._- 585 | 33,785 | 57.75 | +28) +2.2| @ (2) 
_........ | 5,040 | 278,858 | 55.33] +.5 +-.9 | +161 4.21.0 
Mass... - | 10,636 | 1,001,534 /102.63 | —.3 +.6) +5.1 +6.1 
Mich_-.... | 92501 | 186,742 | 74.67] +1.1 41.9) +114] +4166 
Minn..-..- | 1,205 69,159 | 57.39} +3.9| 43.5 | +85.1 +93. 5 
BR iccsescinss | 3,627| 89,116 | 24.57) 41.7] 41.8 | +27.4| +27.3 
Mo......-- 13,269 | 690,775 | 52.06 | +.6 +.6] —5.6 —5.4 
Mont....-- 1, 442 | 93,790 | 65.04) +4.7 +.7| —1.5 +.9 
Nebr.____.- TF ne! * Set eee ee fy es eee ee 
> | 277 | 21, 383 | 77.19 —.4| +1.9 | +23.1 +30. 2 
ae 3,802 | 319,826 | 84.12 —.1 (4) +19.7 | +26.8 
N. Mex....| 1, 656 | 76,296 | 46.07] +.3| +5.5| —82] +35.7 
= | 40,176 | 3,518,187 | 87.57 an, —.2} —1.2 +3.1 
“2 | 12,636 | 485,715 | 38.44) +.8 +.9| 416.2} +19.7 
N. Dak....| 933 75,873 | 81.32) 4.3] +43.6| +7.6 +16.9 
Ohio._..... 8,078 | 3 409,921 | 50.75 | +1.7 41.8) +.1 +1.9 
nee.....-. | 6,345 372,079 | 58.64 +.1 +.8 | +12.2 +13.0 

} 

Oreg....... 3, 286 249,619 | 75.96 | +1.2] +1.6] +1.2 +3.0 
. ae | 12,885 708,719 | 55.00 | —1.6 —1.5 —.8 +1.0 
3) Se | 19, 486 169,465 | 8.7 +.4 +.6| +2.4 +3.9 
_ Ce | 1,564 119,380 | 76.33) +.1 +.9| +7.0 +9.6 
ft eae 7, 905 251,309 | 31.79} +.1 () +2.9 +3.2 
8. Dak... 783 36,382 | 46.46] +.5 +.6|+15.5| +15.4 
Tenn__._.- 1, 994 77,730 | 38.98 | +3.8] +3.6|+35.3] 432.1 
eh... 1, 824 119,491 | 65.51 | +1.1 —.6} +3.1 +4.8 
, ee 508 25,706 | 50.60} +.2 +.1}) +17.1 +20.2 

5 ae 100 1,946 | 19.46 0 +20} (?) 
| Se 4, 910 195,986 | 39.92} +1.1 +1.1] +51 +7.5 
Wash...... 5, 424 528, 571 | 97.45 | +.2 —.1| —1.1] +32.4 
W. Va..... 8, 529 269,766 | 31.63 | +.5 +.6) +.9 +1.8 
. ae 1,196 130,978 {109.51 | +1.7| +144] +5.1 +24.3 
Wyo......- 476 28, 962 | 60.84} +1.3] +1.0] 41.9 +3.9 

| 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 


to revision. 
2 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 
3 In addition, supplemental payments of $12,099 from general assistance funds 


be made to some recipients in Nebraska and $51,852 to 2,004 recipients in 
0.' 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for Aprii 1955. 
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Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, April 19563 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





| 
| 


State 





i, eae 
Hawaii-_-__- 








es | 





Payments to | 


Percentage change from— 





March 1956 in— 























| 
| 


Amount 


cases 
Num- | 
ber of | 
Gases Total Aver- | —_——— 
} amount | age Num- 
| “ber 
| } | 
Total 2,..| 322,000 |$17, 416,000 |$54.13 | —4.2 
167 | 4,009 | 24.01 | +1.8 | 
174 11,261 | 64.72 | -18.7 | 
1, 945 84, 082 | 43.23 | —2.8 | 
370 | 4,871 | 13.16 | —6.6 | 
31,373 | 1,592,085 | 50.75 | —4.5 
1,915 |” 78,805 | 41.15 | —23.3 | 
42,995 | 175,291 | 58.53 | —4.3 | 
1,139 72,550 | 63.70 | —89 | 
632 | 39, 494 | 62.49 | +3.4 
| See Serene 
| | 
2, 256 49,453 | 21.92 | —8.2 
1,870 94,847 | 50.72] —3.0 
74 3, 629 | 49.04 (7) 
33,656 | 2,270,560 | 67.46 | —7.4 
11, 880 434, 626 | 36.58 | —5.8 
3, 985 129,861 | 32.59 | —13.7 
2,076 113, 909 | 54.87 | —8.9 
2) 885 85, 662 | 29.69 | —11.7 
8,206 | 341,420 | 41.61 | +2.2 
3, 839 169,192 | 44.07 | +2.3 
| 
, 903 102, 561 | 53.89 | —3.0 
11,745 | 658,784 | 56.09 | —1.8 
18,894 | 1,344,552 | 71.16] —3.3 
7, 525 453,698 | 60.29} —4.3 
973 13,710 | 14.09 | +1.0 
6,141 305,872 | 49.81 | —3.4 
866 30,945 | 35.73 | —4.5 
1, 444 | 55,465 | 38.41 | —12.7 
330 10000 Asics nce 
1, 086 53,538 | 49.30 | —5.8 
7, 952 631,231 | 79.38 | —4.3 
336 8,586 | 25.55| +.6 
10 28,344 | 2,273,368 | 80.21] —5.3 
2, 485 52,945 | 21.31 | —7.0 
72 32,803 | 45.00} —8.5 
31,743 | 1,578,511 | 49.73 | +.9 
8, 087 149,773 | 18.52 | +6.0 
4, 355 934,194 | 53.78 | —3.3 
24,521 | 1,664,370 | 67.88 | —3.2 
889 9,421 | 10.60] +.5 
3, 729 261,305 | 70.07 | —3.2 
1, 872 41,673 | 22.26} —1.0 
1, 498 57,136 | 38.14] —1.4 
2, 362 43,325 | 18.34 | —8.0 
9, 000 Sa PRE ae 
1, 678 103, 951 | 61.95 | —10.6 
1, 400 "ee a re 
117 173 | 18.57 | —2.5 
2,128 77,482 | 36.41 | —3.1 
12, 289 750, 254 | 61.05 | —12.0 
2, 451 73,908 | 30.15] —1.4 
7, 810 579, 830 | 74.24] —6.0 
333 17, 438 | 52.37 | —27.9 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
4 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 
5 Partly estimated. 
6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases 


8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, h 


and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
®* Estimated. 
10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 
11 Includes 9,409 cases and payments of $340,670 representing supplementation 

of other assistance programs. 
12 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor a ape for medi- 

cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for 

Percentage change not computed for April 1955; comparable data not available. 
18 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
14 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


ospitalization, 


medical care. 


Social Security Operations 
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